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INTRODUCTION 


As you turn page after page of this unique 
magazine you will be meeting a whole host of 
female performers, some of whom you will 
certainly know already. Others may be unknown 
quantities, but | can assure you that Women /n 
Rock and the musical events of 1983 will soon 
change all that. You have before you a colourful 
guide to some of the most exciting artists yet to 
appear on vinyl or stage. 


The artists included within these hallowed 
pages are as diverse a bunch of entertainers as 
you could wish for. Truly, there’s something to 
appeal to everybody, from the Heavy Metal 
sounds of Girlschool to the haunting emotional 
pop of Nicola and Finish The Story; from the 
hedonistic pop of Toyah to the sheer exhilara- 
tion of punk singer George of Action Pact. 


From the manufactured pop world you'll 
find the likes of Buck’s Fizz, Thereze of Dollar 
and Annabella Lwin of Bow Wow Wow. There’s 
Joanne and Susanne of The Human League, 
Siouxsie of The Banshees and the ever impres- 
sive Kim Wilde. 


Their thematic link is their sex. Musically, 
they come from right across the board, but all 
achieve excellence in their own special way. 
When people say, ‘The future is female’, you’d 
better believe it! The women here are some of 
the best performers from hard-driving 
rock’n’roll to esoteric pop, to disco, funk and 
punk. 

These are ‘the Sirens’. 


This magazine is not intended as a defini- 
tive directory of female performers, rather a 
chance to assess the activities of your favourite 
stars and provide the opportunity to introduce 
you to some new faces. 

As the female presence in music has grown 
immeasurably since the mid-seventies, it is 
from that period onwards that we shall concen- 
trate on. It is a period that has seen the 
appearance of many new stars and a wider 
interest taken by women in all aspects of the 
music business. 

Whilst The Nolans are easily the most 
successful all-girl group this nation has 


Spawned, there are many performers on a ‘solo’ 
basis who have firmly stamped their identity in 
our midst and will be household names 
throughout the eighties. 


Women In Rock reflects both large and 
Small acts, looking forward to the future with 
such bands as Marine Girls, Cold Fish and Bella 
Donna, meandering pleasantly through the pre- 
sent with Sheena Easton, Kate Bush and Beki 
Bondage; and through our article ‘Sirens Of 
Song’ we cast a reflective eye over the past few 
years. 


Our aim is both to entertain you and 
enlighten you as to the development of female 
participation in music. It is intended primarily 
as a pot-pourri, enveloping all musical styles, 
presenting you with the best of all worlds. 


As you read Women /n Rock , you can enjoy 
the words and pictures of a vital part of today’s 


rich music scene. 
Enjoy the 
Women in Rock! 
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The best single ever made was sung by a 
woman. I’ve been waiting 16 years to hear 
anything better. And despite the much vaunted 
~ ‘Liberation of women’ in rock music | expect to 
wait for ever. 


lke and Tina Turner’s ‘River Deep, Moun- 
tain High’ was always more than the pinnacle of 
Phil Spector’s production technique. It both 
gave the lie to his manufactured girlie 
groups—The Ronettes and The Crystals, for 
example; and it showed up Petula Clark, Lulu 
and Sandie Shaw to be singing puppets on a 
string. Their music was fine, but there was 
something missing. 

Tina Turner’s performance is still unique. 
She sings as if she doesn’t need a man—the 
microphone is more than sufficient. Tina is a 
wild animal growling inside a cage. She was 
captured on vinyl just that once. But you know 
she can never be tamed. 


It may sound horribly pretentious, but 
somehow ‘River Deep’ caught the essence of 
Woman. 


Since then records have only tantalised. 
They have caught the lingering whiff of an 
expensive perfume, the slam of a door. 

Rock music seems to be heading for a 
period of stagnation like the early 1970s. The 
signs are already apparent: stars are manufac- 


tured by repeating proven routes to the top; 
fashions and sounds are mercilessly re-cycled. 


And conventional wisdom has it that the 
girls will or must provide the answer. 


Certainly in pubs and clubs across Britain 
the girls are on the stage. They may, as in 
Human League, be backing singers and occa- 
sional dancers. She might be the bass player, or 
the saxophonist, or the lead singer amidst a 
bunch of males. She might have multiplied into 
a whole group. Very occasionally, she’ll be the 
roadie humping the gear. 


It’s a start, but there is a long way to go. 


The initial breakthrough came in the 
aftermath of the punk rock revolution of 1977. 
Putting women into bands was a gesture of 
defiance. Reggae music was popularised in the 
same way. 


Five years on, the music of the oppressed 
has become the music of the cash register; the 
anarchic values of punk have been subverted by 
the music industry. 


The record business is totally dominated 
by men. There are no women heading large 
record companies, precious few in any position 
of real power. With one or two exceptions—in 
the departments that find the new bands 
(A&R), and those that market them to the 
world——the only females are sitting behind the 
typewriter, answering the phones and making 
excuses for their bosses. 


Record company thinking has always been 
suspect. In thirty years they've just about 
worked out that male rock stars either have 
musical appeal—to other men—or sex 
appeal——-generally to women. 


When it comes to marketing women 
artists, they get stuck if they can’t flog sex. In 
their minds the idea of a female musician 
simply does not compute. Girls sell records by 
wiggling their hips provocatively or licking 
microphones, not by playing blistering guitar 
solos. 


If you think it's bad in Britain, just look at 
America. There the guitar has replaced the 
six-gun as the ultimate male phallic symbol. 
They have jealously guarded even the right to 
touch the beastly thing without special permis- 
sion. 


The American miracle of last year was the 
month when the top two positions in both 
singles and album charts were held by female 
rock—not soul, or MOR or country—acts. 


Without wishing to denigrate Joan Jett, her 
achievement was only a personal triumph. For 
her whole act reeks of wanting to be a man. 
Dressed in leather, she caricatures the 
macho-posing, heavy-rock stereotype and only 
reinforces it. 

In Britain, the Go-Gos have been dis- 
missed as disposable pop pap. That's unjust, for 
those five California girls have cracked the 
male-only barrier in the States. 


They made it to the top after four years 
struggling in the club circuit of California. And 
their appeal is not as a Playboy teen fantasy for 
men, but as a dance band. To girls they are 
proof positive that being a musician is not an 
impossible dream. (They even have a female 
manager.) 

In years to come, even if their pretty, but 
slight, music is forgotten their symbolism will 
not be. , 


On the fringes of the record industry there 
are women experimenting creatively away from 
the industry pressure. Due to her freak hit with 
‘Wuthering Heights’, Kate Bush has the finan- 
cial clout to develop at her own whim—an 
English Joni Mitchell. She is the lucky one. 


Alison Statton of Weekend and The Ravish- 
ing Beauties’ Virginia Astley produce music of 
exquisite delicacy. Carmel and Alf from Yazoo 
have both power and passion. 


But in the charts it’s still the writhing of 
Tight Fit, the manufactured squabbling of 
Dollar, the unbridled ambition of Toyah, and 
the terrible Toto Coelo. That is the record 
industry: giving the public what /t thinks the 
public wants. 

The girls have only just won their first 
battle: the right to the stage as an equal 
partner. They still have a war to win. 

| hope the industry loses. Sixteen years isa 
long time to wait for a freak to be repeated. 


; 


ee 
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Although she is known for the singles that hit 
the charts in the later part of 1982, Natasha 
England has actually been involved with music 
for some considerable time, both in the busi- 
ness itself and on the artistic side. 


She grew up in provincial Scotland (born in 
Hamilton, near Glasgow), and was raised 
largely on blues and traditional music; by the 
age of sixteen Natasha had already determined 
that she would move to London to take a shot at 
working in the music business. She had already 
been South several times for various outdoor 
festivals, such as Hyde Park and Reading, 
hitchhiking down having told her mother that 
she was staying overnight with a friend. Usually 
she would only have time to see a couple of 
bands, and then she would have to be home- 
ward bound. 


Finally she came to London for good, 
Staying initially with members of Osibisa whilst 
she found her feet. She began concentrating on 
Singing, playing more small club dates than she 
cares to remember; then, by sheer chance, she 
applied for a job at an employment agency, 
which led to her working with Tony de Fries of 
Mainman, Bowie’s company. This taught her 
much of her musical groundwork. 


When things there became sour, Natasha 
left to work for Billy Gaff, Rod Stewart’s man- 
ager. Gaff actually set Natasha up with count- 
less support spots at the Marquee Club with the 
band she was in. Never successful, although 
very popular at colleges, this band often 
changed their name nightly as the gigs cropped 


up! 


The group eventually split up and Natasha 
joined an all-girl group called The Flirts, whose 
single, ‘He’s The Kind Of Boy You Can't Forget’, 
received a lot of attention but failed to chart 
Significantly. 

Natasha’s husband, Bob England, mean- 
while was unaware that Natasha still lusted for 
musical activity, as she joined him in running 
their record label, Towerbell. When he finally 
heard a tape she intended sending to record 
companies, he naturally suggested releasing 
her material on Towerbell. 


When the first couple of Natasha singles 
came out they had a fair amount of airplay—but 
not quite enough. ‘Iko Iko’ changed all that, 
although The Belle Stars almost beat her to it: 
Natasha sent a white label of ‘Iko Iko’ to the 
Belle Stars’ record company, Stiff Records, 


after an old acquaintance there expressed an 
interest. Days later, Stiff rush-released ‘Iko Iko’ 
by The Belle Stars, and the race was on. 


Natasha won quite easily, following it up 
with ‘Boom Boom Room’ and ‘Pata Pata’, 
achieving one ambition: to get on ‘TOTP’ with 
one of her own records, having already been on 
with Gary Glitter and Tottenham Hospur before. 


God willing, she’ll be cropping up for quite 
a while yet, and there should also be some live 
activity in 1983 once Natasha works out her 
stage band, which should include most of the 
musicians who have backed her on these sing- 
les. 


Keep ‘em peeled. 


1983 will certainly be a year to remember if 
new releases are anything to go by. 


January and February see a hefty number 
of albums appearing, and whilst this is a typical 
ambit of most record companies, there is to be 
a glut of work from major recording artists. 


Joan Armatrading will be promoting her 
new album, ‘The Key’, with considerable live 
work; she won’t be alone. 


Judy Tzuke will be releasing a new studio 
album to consolidate the success of her ‘Offi- 
cial Bootleg Album’, and will naturally be on the 
road again. 


Marianne Faithful and Christina should 
both be releasing albums on Island Records, 
although concert appearances have yet to be 
confirmed. 


Bonnie Tyler is making a welcome return to 
vinyl on a new record that will also feature Jim 
Steinman of Meatloaf fame and also Springs- 
teen’s old side-kicks, The East Street Band. 


Bananarama, having returned from Japan 
and Australia, should be appearing live in this 
country, and their début album should see 
them in the charts once again. 

Buck’s Fizz and Bow Wow Wow will be on 
the road, as always, although release dates for 
forthcoming LPs are unconfirmed as we go to 
press. 


Lene Lovich may well arrange some live 
work after her theatre appearance in Mata Hari, 
but as her first album for some time appeared 
last November it seems unlikely. 


Sadly, there is no news of Natasha under- 
taking concert appearances, owing to a recent 
operation. Fortunately her recording schedule 
remains unaffected. 


Absent from our stages, unless a special 
occasion crops up, will be Kate Bush and 
Sheena Easton. Sheena has so much on her 
plate world-wide that if she does appear it will 
be quite late in the year; Kate always takes a 
year to produce a show, so we shall have to wait 
until 1984. 


Haysi Fantayzee release their début album 
entitled ‘Battle Hymns For Children Singing’ 
but will not be doing any live appearances, 
other than the occasional personal appearance 
(singing over a pre-recorded tape) at clubs. 
They will concentrate on television and video 
until they feel brave enough to make it on their 
own without the technology. 

The Human League will be on tour at some 
time during the year but, characteristically, 
nothing definite has been announced. 

Eurythmics, featuring Ann Lennox, will be 
undertaking live work to promote their album, 
as will KaS Product, the startling French duo 
who are one of the most interesting bands 
around at the moment. Their RCA album ‘Try 
Out’ is currently available, so you know what to 
do with that extra record token. 


Mari Wilson will be on the road with her 
heavily insured ‘Beehive’ hairdo (£100,000 if 
the lacquer gives and her hair falls down on 
Stage!) but no details for an album have been 
confirmed. 

Rachel Sweet returns from obscurity on 
CBS with an album entitled ‘Blame It On Love’. 


Highly rated American band The Waitres- 
ses will have another LP released through 
Polydor, and should be visiting our concert 
halls if current rumours are to be believed; Pat 


Benatar may well be popping in fora short tour. 


The Belle Stars will be releasing an album, 
and newly signed Heavy Metal trio Rock God- 
dess have an album on A&M provisionally 
entitled ‘The Godessa File’. 


On the independent scene Placebo, featur- 
ing the distinctive vocals of Michelle Wilde, will 
be releasing another self-produced album on 
Aura Records. 


Action Pact, with vocalist George, should 
have one of the main punk successes in 1983 
with their debut album expected some time 
around February, on Fall Out Records. 


The Marine Girls will have an album out on 
Cherry Red, and Tracey Thorne (on a soto basis) 
will be teaming up again with Cherry Red 
labelmate Ben Watt in their guise of Everything 
But The Girl, with a Radio 2 session already 
lined up and possibly some television appear- 
ances. 


Carmel will have another album out, this 
time on London Records, in February. 


American percussion-orientated Pulsal- 
lama, who have recently received a lot of 
attention in the UK with their chaotic live 
appearances, will start the year with another 
single, further gigs and then in June their début 
album. 


Inevitably, 1983 will see a flurry of activity 
on the Toyah front. Always one of England’s 
busiest performers, this year will be no excep- 
tion for her. 


As well as a new studio album, anda brace 
of singles, Toyah is developing her own make- 
up, clothes and jewellery ranges and will even 
be trying her hand at writing books for children. 


‘I’m trying to better myself,’ she told me, 
referring to this new departure. ‘So rather than 
go to college and study English, I’m going to do 
it for children and see what they think of my 
writing. That project is bound to have an effect 
on the lyrics for the next album. 

‘Basically the acting and singing are going 
to carry on indefinitely. There’s nothing very 


solid in the air because at the moment we’re 
still widely successful, so we can go in any 
direction that we want within two weeks’ notice. 
We don’t plan too far ahead.’ 


A hot tip for 1983 must be The Flirts, a 
PRT signing who have just begun their attack on 
the world’s ears and feet with a US disco hit 
‘Jukebox (Don’t Put Another Dime)’; it even 
gained a bit of airplay here. 


1983 will see further releases from the 
singing/dancing trio of Andrea DelConte, 
Rebecca Sullivan and Holly Kerr—so look out 
for their sleaze and tease. 


Did you know that Annabella Lwin, born in 
Rangoon, was a relative of the late U Thant? 
During the revolution in Burma she was smug- 
gled out with her brothers and escaped on a 
refugee boat from Vietnam, arriving in England 
ten years ago! 

With the Blondie split finally announced, 
Debby Harry’s future remains unclear, although 
Chrysalis Records confirm that she has already 
been recording material as well as contemplat- 
ing several film offers. 


Rumours, already surprisingly strong, have 
been circulating that 1983 should see Debby 
touring with a band of individually picked 
musicians, with her boyfriend/co-writer Chris 
Stein included (no doubt); they would be 
touring here, playing in much smaller venues 
than those selected for the abortive Blondie 
tour of 1982—fingers crossed. 

Well, that’s it. It’s only the tip of the 
iceberg, aS no-one can predict too much in 
advance. . . but if that’s just the start, imagine 


what the rest will be like! 


At the age of ten, Annabel declared, ‘When | 
play piano | always switch the lights on even 
though it’s broad daylight. | pretend it’s a 
television studio. | want to be on television with 
a million people watching.’ 

Since then she has taken her dream sev- 


eral steps nearer reality with the release of her 
Single ‘Cinderella’ on A&M Records. 


That Bananarama are successful is undeniable, 
but the three girls have as yet to prove that they 
can come up with really great music; for so far, 
their link with Fun Boy Three has been too 
all-pervading. When their début album is 
released—planned for late January—we shall at 
least have an idea what they are capable of. 


Despite their having been in existence for only 
just over a year, Carmel (the name of the singer 
and of the band) have attracted lavish atten- 
tion. They have had rave reviews for their début 
single, ‘Storm’, and their first (mini) album, 


‘Carmel’, and have even gained a spot on 
‘OGWT’ (still tedious after all these years), 
acquitting themselves well, in spite of their 
nerves. 

The band all share common influences, 
such as Edith Piaf, Billy Holliday, Aretha 
Franklin, Ornette Coleman, Dizzy Gillespie and 
John Coltrane, but they never take the easy way 


out, with mere imitation. 


When Carmel made their début at Lon- 
don’s Mooch ¢ Club, in The Whiskey- es Go-Go, in 


en + posing; Carm 
definitely nothing if not level-headed. 


22-year-old Carmel was born in Scun- 
thorpe; in the education stakes, she attended 
Manchester Poly, where she joined local pop 
group The Thunderboys. This in turn led to a 
part in a pop opera (imaginatively called A Pop 
Opera), and involvement with a band called Bee 
Vamp. It was in Bee Vamp that she met fellow 
Carmel-man Jim Paris, who later was to rope in 
his cousin Gerry Darby. Jim plays double bass, 
Gerry plays drums and various percussion 
instruments, and Carmel just sings ... and 
Sings ...andsings... 


aE shied none. ago, Sarah and Siobhan 
were studying at the London College of Fashion, 
whilst Keren was working at the BBC. Seem- 
ingly dissatisfied with their lot, they formed a 
band, eventually releasing ‘Aie A Mwana’ on 
Demon Records after a passing involvement 
with the thoroughly less-than-splendid Jock 
MacDonald. It did nothing chart-wise in this 
country, but ears pricked up and the girls found 
their way onto Fun Boy Three’s ‘It Ain’t What 
You Do’. Success followed on from there. 

Life has been good to the girls, there’s no 
arguing; but Bananarama have carved a name 
with their inoffensive pop, and now they must 
live up to it. 
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‘In certain phases | look at the chart and | 
just can’t relate to it-—especially from my 
viewpoint of what to choose as a single. The 
songs from my album don’t seem to be the type 
of song that people are wanting to buy. There’s 
one solution which is easy, like these ‘‘Tweetie”’ 
songs; they’re really just sing-along songs, 
something to help you forget all the realities 
and problems. Maybe that’s why people buy 
them?’ 


‘| don’t know why either. What age group is 
buying them? Supposedly the singles-buying 
public audience is really young. A lot of the 
really good songs that get in are very adult, like 
‘Ashes to Ashes’, and that Madness song.. . 
they've got very heavy lyrical content. And yet 
they get up there! They’re great, Madness, 
aren't they? Really great.’ 


Agreed! 


‘It would have been nice to get more airplay 
[referring to the single ‘Dreaming’], but | don’t 
think it necessarily would have sold more; but 
for a song that didn’t get any higher than 
number forty it got an incredible amount of 
feedback! If | had to release a song again at that 
time of year I’d release that again. | don’t feel 

any regrets at all.’ 


‘It does affect the choice of the next one. 
You have to make a compromise and go for 
something more obvious. You can’t stick out for 
your art just for the sake of art all the time. After 
all it is a singles market. A singles market is a 
singles market. If you release something it 
Should have the potential of doing something, 


otherwise there’s no point doing it.’ 


‘| think you do have to work on some of the 
words a bit, which perhaps isn’t an easy thing to 
do from a listener’s point of view. | think in so 
many ways that’s what music is about. It’s like 
in paintings ... the artist can be drawing 
» something incredibly deep and people look at it 

and just see splodges, but they like it. That’s 
what really matters because when you buy a 
painting, it’s your own personal interpretation 
and love of it, isn’t it? | think any form of art 
Should be like that. It’s the person interpreting 
it that has the ideas about it. And | think in so 
many cases what the original artist meant 
doesn’t come through, and | don’t think it 
matters. But | think there’s always a small 
percentage of people who do actually see what 
it’s about but it doesn’t matter. There’s so many 
songs that | like but | doubt that | know what 
they really mean. In a way that’s half the fun.’ 


‘It worries me that | get misinterpreted.’ 


‘Sometimes it’s a little bit annoying, espe- 
cially if it’s something very obvious. A couple of 
years ago a lady journalist who wasn’t really 
involved with music at all had heard the song 
title ‘Wuthering Heights’’ and she said, ‘‘Has it 
anything to do with Wuthering Heights?” 
which | suppose is quite interesting in itself. It 
doesn’t really worry me. It worries me more that 
it gets misinterpreted, where on the first 
albums people were listening to the general 
sounds, or perhaps the production, rather than 
what the actual lyrics were about. Yes, | think 
that’s it. People thought the first'two albums 
were very fantasy. . . unreal and ethereal. And 
| think in many ways they were going by the 
sounds they were hearing, but the lyrics and 
Stories were far from that. 

‘| don't know if it’s right to expect people to 


work on stuff. It’s like reading books. That’s an 
art you have to work on.’ 


roughly or skip-read. 


ae S right.’ 


’ e only going to skip- read, there 
n much point in bothering. : 


‘That’s right. It’s a form where you have to 
put in a lot to understand what’s coming out, 
and | think with films and music, because of the 
way it’s delivered to people, and they’re con- 
ditioned, it’s like an easy. . . you really expect 
to listen or watch something and not have to 
work, and | think there’s quite a few artists that 
people do have to work at, although again | 
don’t think it matters. 


‘Then you get the other extreme, like with 
The Beatles, people interpreting even the simp- 
lest songs . . . working almost too hard, but 
that’s good because they’re probably getting 
even more out than was ever put in. It’s almost 
obsessive, especially The Beatles, because | 
guess they were the first people to start hiding 
things in their songs for people to find. 


‘Hopefully, with music as a concept they 
can enjoy it without knowing what the lyrics are 
about. There’s a lot of foreign songs where | 
haven't got a clue what they’re on about but | 
just love the sounds.’ 


Have you t "1é make many compromises in 
your mate een V aes actually like 
and what 

or the pu 


‘| think | have on the other albums... 
even on this one. | don’t think because other 
people wouldn't accept it .. . just because | 
didn’t think it would be worth the effort and 
time to carry on working on something that 
might not be better. It was also a lack of time 
and Wales THpIe Sno compromise in sound.’ 


cord 1 company’ S attitude? 


‘The pice t thing with this set-up is that | 
write the songs, record the album and then they 
get a chance to hear it. There’s not really any 
interference by the company, which is very 
much appreciated by me.’ 


‘Yeah. | definitely want to explore more 
into the whole Irish sound with my voice 
because it’s what | was brought up on; my 
mother’s Irish and my brothers were into folk 
music, so it was in the house. It strikes me as 
incredibly strong emotionally and if it does that, 
it’s one to keep working on, because if there’s 
an emotional spark. . . well, | think that’s what 
art works on basically. Irish music holds so 
much potential for feeling and | really like it the 
more | get into recording the stuff. The idea of 
using Space is interesting me. Space and 
Silence, because that’s what makes sounds 
work. The fact that they come out of silence and 
go back into silence again. | definitely can’t get 
enough silence! In a way a lot of the tracks on 
this album had more put into them than | 
intended, but because sounds expressed the 
mood of the songs so well, it would have been 
wrong to leave them out. 


‘That's what | love about The [Pink] Floyd. 
They've definitely got the art of working with 
Space, using a few instruments to create a 
sound so huge yet spacious. That’s what I'd like 
to work towards, but it’s so tempting to put in 
little bits here and there.’ 


When 34-year-old Sheen became bored with 
chorus-line work, she hit on the idea of getting 
an all-girl band together. So she turned to her 
immediate friends, an assorted bunch of 
actresses and dancers, and Toto Coelo was 
born. 


Whilst | can see them being quite popular 
for a year or so, much longer in cabaret if they so 
wish, | can’t see their fame lasting for ever. The 
very nature of their music and set-up suggests 
that there isn’t much of worth there other than 
fashion-consciousness. That always throws up 
a few hits, but when things change the future 
looks bleak. Mind you, the last time | predicted 
that, for Toni Basil—who coincidentally is on 
the same label as Toto Coelo—it was only a 
matter of months before she swamped the 
screens nation-wide. Oh well... 


None of the five girls seems to have any 
serious musical background, coming as they do 
from the world of showbiz and acting: 


Sheen has been in showbiz since appear- 
ing on film as one of the St Trinian’s girls. When 
only twelve years old she was in the first on- 
stage production of The Sound Of Music, and 
then did a lengthy stint with the American 
armed forces, working in Vietnam. In the early 
seventies she had a hit with a song donated by 
Abba before they were superstars, and of late 
her main work has involved Dougie Squire’s 
Second Generation, and a hit with ‘The Clap- 
ping Song’ abroad. 

Ros came from the Central School of 
Speech and Drama in London. 


Anita went to the London School of Con- 
temporary Dance and became one of the Jop of 
the Pops dancers. 


Lacey went to the Italian Conti stage 
school, working later with old Dougie Squire. 


Lindsey came from an acting family, but 
spent a lot of her pre-Toto time helping her 
mother out in their South London restaurant. 


Sheen got the girls together in June 1981 
to discuss the project, and they then made their 
debut at London’s Royal Garden Hotel at a 
Royal Wedding event. They followed that with a 
year doing the clubs, even playing support to 
Rose Royce, until at last the people from 
Radialchoice saw them at work and signed 
them up in a flash. ‘| Eat Cannibals’ hit the 
charts after a spot on David Essex’s ‘Showcase’ 
series, and ended up as a big hit. 


But where will Toto Coelo go from here? 


SIOUXSIE—A PERSONAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Born 27 May 1957 in Guy’s Hospital, London, 
in a heatwave. | have one older brother and 
sister, who were born in the Belgian Congo, 
whilst dad was a snake doctor (he milked 
snakes for serum). | must have been a mistake, 
as there is eight years’ difference between me 
and my brother, so that’s why | like to keep 
things as happy mistakes and not planned out. 


Schools | went to 

Day nursery school in Sidcup when | was really 
young, whilst my mum went to work—can’t 
remember the name of it. 

Mead Road Infant School in Chislehurst (had a 
sand-pit). 

Red Hill Junior School in Chislehurst. 
Nottingham Secondary Modern School for girls 
(built like Holloway Prison—hated it). 

The only things | liked about the last school 
were the games, so | ended up being in the 
netball team, hockey team, athletics team 
(javelin) and the trampoline team (somersaults, 
and all that jazz). |-——— 


Mother really wanted me to be a secretary 

| wanted to work In a zoo or be a hooker. There 
Seemed no way of getting me into the two 
professions that | dreamt about, so | ended up 
going to college in Orpington for shorthand and 
typing. Yeughh! | only lasted a few months and 
did not sit any exams, etc.; next up was a big 
nothing. 


The Job Centre could not help me with my 
dreams 

Then something exciting came up, and | left 
home at 17 to live and work in a London 
pub—no desks, no normal times to keep—away 
from home, an adventure. But pubs are very sad 
and | got disillusioned, rude, and finally the 
sack. Back on the dole—| liked the hours and | 
didn’t feel like being in another institu- 
tion—except the one time | branched out and 
worked in a massage parlour for a few days. It 
was so seedy and riddled with disease, and fat, 
pimply balding business men. My dream to be a 
hooker went down the drain. One dream left, 
but the medical profession, etc., are a bunch of 
stuffy old snobs. They wouldn’t let me work, 
grunt, squeak or squawk with the animals. Dr 
Doolittle—humbug. 


So | was working in a West End club at 
lunch-times 

Some new friends | had recently made used to 
come in and see me, one of them being the ‘Big 
Severin’. l’d procure drinks and food for 
them——free. We were meeting at places where 
this great band used to play; next thing | was 
appearing on the TV with them and Bill Grundy. 
Then there were the explosions, the filth and 
the fury. | got the sack. Steven and | thought of 
a great name for a group. Another happy 


mistake. 


‘The Scream’ LP released. 
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appearance. 


cancellations. He soon after 


featuring Siouxsie and Budgie 


under the name The Creatures. 
Enters single chart immedi- 
ately. Media dumbfounded by 
bold sleeve pic. 


US tour closes after 2 sell-out 
shows at New York’s Ritz Ball- 
room. 


‘Once Upon A Time—The Sing- 
les’ LP and videocassette 
released simultaneously in the 
UK. The album achieves Gold 
Disc status within weeks and 
the video is the best-selling 
cassette nation-wide for the fol- 
lowing 6 months. 


Siouxsie voted No. 1 female 
singer for the second year run- 
ning by readers of the New 
Musical Express. 

Commence first tour of Far East 
at AC Hall in Hong Kong. 
Début Japanese appearance in 
Tokyo is held up for more than 
an hour after over-capacity 
crowd demolishes crush barrier 
during opening number. 
‘Fireworks’ released in UK 
(45). 

Commence first tour of Scan- 
dinavia which climaxes with a 
headline show in front of 
40,000 in a Stockholm park. 
Scandinavian doctor 
announces that Siouxsie’s 
throat is in such a bad way she 
may never sing again! English 


doctor suggests a milder condi- 
tion. 


Special festival appearance at 
‘Elephant Fayre’. 

Guitarist John McGeoch admit- 
ted to hospital with nervous 
exhaustion. Robert Smith of 
The Cure chosen as replace- 
ment for forthcoming tour. 

‘A Kiss In The Dreamhouse’ LP 
released. 


Mari Wilsor , 


1. ‘CRY M 
London 


Although only famous since her appearance on 
the David Essex ‘Showcase’, Mari Wilson has 
been singing for quite some time, ever since 
discovering the Sandi Shaw hit ‘Puppet On A 
String’, which she sung to a couple of dozen 
Scottish relatives. 


At the age of fifteen, having left school, 
Mari decided the world was her oyster and set 
out to sample it, heading off to the USA to act as 
nanny to the children of a wealthy American 
family. Here it was that she discovered the 
‘Philly’ sound, becoming a devotee of Harold 
Melvin and The Bluenotes, The O'Jays, and 


Billy Paul, amongst others. Not daring to walk 
the streets at night, particularly as she was on 
her own, Mari sat in and sang along to her 
blossoming record collection. 


Returning two years later to her thriving 
home-town of Neasden, Mari began work at a 
removal company, earning extra cash singing 
backing vocals on recording sessions, which 
eventually brought GTO Records onto the 
scene; they signed her up, releasing one single 
called ‘Love Man’ which has since been 
deleted. 


Now this single was produced by a man 
called Tot Taylor who used to play in an average 
pop band called Advertising and work for 


Record Mirror under an assumed name. Busy | 


one day in his studio with the recording of an old 
Tamla song, Tot heard Mari singing next door 
and decided to use her. This turned out to be 
the début record issued by the Compact Organ- 
isation, entitled ‘Dance Card’. Mari drummed 
up a twelve-piece band—some of whom left 
later, muttering anti-Mari oaths under their 


breath—called The Wilsations. They began per- 


forming, usually to rapturous applause. 


Touring like crazy, they released two more 
singles which failed to do very much at all. For 
the collectors amongst you these were ‘Beat the 
Beat’ and ‘Baby It’s True’. Following the soften- 
ing up of the public at large by the David Essex 
spot, Mari has now scored a huge hit with ‘Just 
What | Always Wanted’. 

Will she follow it up with continued suc- 


cess or is she just a one-hit wonder? Who can 
Say? 
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On cabaret or clubs . . . 


‘With the cabaret audience, they’re look- 
ing for a very slick, polished, professional show 
and if you start mucking around or ad-libbing, 
they don’t like it and they don’t appreciate it, 
because it’s not what they came expecting to 
see. It’s harder. If you can do a cabaret show for 
a cabaret audience, which is not our ball game 
at all really, and you go down well, then you can 
go down well anywhere. It’s great discipline. 


‘Purely as a conscious decision we've done 
four weeks of cabaret, because it costs a lot of 
money to get a concert tour together, and 
without record company support it would have 
cost us thousands. Doing cabaret, we can get 
the show together and break even financially as 
well, but unless they pay us exorbitant money 
for individual weeks we won't be doing cabaret 
again. It’s just a means to an end. 


‘You have to be aware of the type of 
approach you have to have for certain things 
. . . like what we wear onstage. | wouldn’t wear 
in aconcert situation what | have been wearing. 
I'd like to be a lot more outrageous, or silly, or 
whatever | felt like. You have to try and calm it 
down a bit, because it’s much better to get your 
foot in the door by doing things they like and 
then once you’re there you can start to change 
things gradually.’ 


On Dollar and Guys and Dolls a 


‘Dollar's been changing ever since we 
started really, more rapidly since we started 
working with Trevor Horn, our producer; and the 
music's changed, and | think we’re so aware of 
what we’re doing that we'd never let ourselves 
fall into that trap. | don’t think we would. 

‘.. . we're the same people who were in 
Guys and Dolls. We did similar movements, 
side by side, holding hands, and so on. So the 


: : ‘ : "Wd like fsa alot 
__ more outrageous.’ 


only way to look at it is musically, which Is like, 
a million, million miles away. 


‘It was dreadful! It was completely man- 
ipulated, and we were really like puppets, | 
mean completely. David and | had never been 
in the music business before, and we didn't 
know what on earth was going on. After three 
years In the group we still didn’t know what was 
going on! We were very young, only about 
sixteen or seventeen, and when someone says, 
‘You're going to make a record and have a top 
ten hitin three months”. . . and it happens, it 
really does blow your head a bit! We all got very 
big-headed, drove around in limousines, wore 
wonderful white suits, drank champagne all the 
time. . . and for the first year it was wonderful! 
Fairy-tale land! Then | became aware of what 
we were doing, like with the records, feeling we 
were not doing them as well as we could; 
whatever else we did, the recording side always 
got the least commitment. We started arguing, 
So after the second year everything had really 
gone downhill.’ 


On the birth of Dollar... 


‘We thought the girl—boy thing would be 
the most complete, image-wise and music- 
wise, and now with The Human League and 
Altered Images, and everybody else, they seem 
to be thinking the same way: ‘‘girls and boys’’ Is 
best. When we formed Dollar, there were no 
“girls and boys’’ around at all; this was even 
before Olivia and Travolta got together. It’s 
interesting that most of the successful bands 
now have girls in them. 


‘We didn’t want to work together, but 
everywhere we went people said, ‘We'll only 
consider you if you stay together.’’ So Dollar 
was kind of formed for us by everyone else’s 
opinions. 


‘Once we'd decided that we actually 
wanted to stick together, we went to lots of 
companies, got offered some very small 
deals—they wanted us to be Peters and Lee, or 
at the very best Donny and Marie—and we said, 
‘Well, we don’t actually want to do that. We 
want to do something very contemporary and 
modern.’’ We went to one company who didn’t 
really know what to do with us because we 
hadn't found any material that we were happy 
with, so they said go and see this guy who’s just 
formed an independent label. This guy in 
question was Chris Youle. We'd done a colour 
Shot for ‘‘My Guy’’, HUGE colour photos, and 
we had some cassettes of demos, a short biog. 
that we potted together, and we just marched 
in, sat down and explained what we'd done, 
who we were, and we just threw these huge 
photos onto his desk and Chris being what he is 
sat under his desk for ten minutes and said, 
‘‘Well, what sort of deal do you want? How much 
money?’’ and then he said, ‘‘OK.’’ Hedid say the 


eee 


next day, ‘‘Well as long as they can sing’’. 
On ‘LOVE’ as a never-ending Dollar topic .. . 


‘Nothing’s wrong with that idea. We're 
writing more and more at the moment, and It’s 
still basically about the same subject.’ 


On the Dollar ‘image’ compared to the real- 
Vie. 


‘Well, we are very close. If you’ve been 
working with someone for eight years 
without a shadow of a doubt | know David better 
than any other person in the world, and he 
probably knows me better . . . because we've 
lived in each other’s pockets—apart from actu- 
ally living together for five years—so that we do 
know each other very well, and | suppose as 
long as we go on working together everyone will 
always ask, ‘Well, is there any chance of you 
getting back together?’ trying to read 
things into it because they won’t believe it 
would be possible for two people to suddenly 
cut everything else off and just carry on, on a 
business level. 


‘Before, we wouldn’t argue in public 
because we were going to go home together 
anyway, and we'd wait now we do it 
publicly. It’s quite frustrating really, because 
over the last few months we've really decided to 
lighten this image of us as ‘‘the perfect couple”’ 
and take some of that glossiness away, because 
| suppose we feel quite Secure as people, that 
we're not so bad really, and we’ve been quite 
honest.’ 


On ‘artistic control’... 


‘Well, the one thing you couldn’t possibly 
know Is that we’ve had as much control over our 
career as any artists have ever had. Whoever is 
chosen to work with us, for whatever reason, is 
chosen because we’ve engineered it to be that 
way. Because we’ve screwed up so much in the 
past, we don’t really trust people that much any 
more, even people with proven track records, so 
we do an awful lot ourselves. We have too much 
control sometimes, so that we’re so busy telling 
the record company what to do and so on, that 
we don’t have enough time to concentrate on 
the really important things.’ 


On what instruments she can play... 
‘Piano, very badly... .’ 
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Heavy Metal is traditionally a male-dominated 
wasteland of repetition; the very nature of the 
music and its performers reinforces this 
stereotyping—many bands are known for sexist 
lyrics that are often as insulting as they are 
moronic. So to expect women to enter this 
genre, let alone succeed, might be thought 
ridiculous. 


Obviously, the increased role that women 
are playing in the music scene is partly respon- 
sible for the rise of Girlschool; but they have 
had to prove their worth in the Heavy Metal 
arena, where the intrusion of women is looked 
upon as vaguely treasonous. Girlschool have 
Stuck fanatically to their music, and instead of 
pandering to the crowd, simply blew them into 


submission. 


Beginning in the mid-seventies as a pub 
band delivering such standards as ‘Let’s Spend 
The Night Together’, Kelly Johnson 
(guitar—vocals), Kim McAuliffe (guitar—voc- 
als), Denise Dufort (drums) and Enid Williams 
(bass) went under the name of Painted Lady. 


It was their first single, ‘Take It All Away’ 
on the Independent City Records label, that 
brought them to the attention of the public 
under the name of Girlschool. Since that late- 
1978 release, the band have gathered steam all 
the way, with a certain amount of help from 
those noisy Motorhead chaps. 


Motorhead really hurled them into the 
limelight when, in their ‘Overkill’ tour of 1979, 
they picked Girlschool as support; they made 
Such an impression that Motorhead manager 
Doug Smith offered them his services, and 
Motorhead guitarist Fast Eddie Clarke whisked 


them into a studio to record demo tapes that 
Speedily coaxed Bronze Records into signing 
Girlschool up. 


With the popular Vic Maile producing, they 
knocked out their first Bronze single, a heavy 
rocker called ‘Emergency’, and their debut 
album ‘Demolition’ which gained a reasonable 
foothold in the chart; the band found their 
name spreading. A further single, a cover 
version of The Gun’s ‘Race With The Devil’, also 
crept into the charts, consolidating their suc- 
cess. Their own headline tour was well 
received, but the real turning point came when 
Motorhead again offered a support spot at the 
Stafford Bingley Hall’s ‘Heavy Metal Barn 
Dance’. The 14,000 Heavy Metal fans present 
went wild to the band’s music, and their future 
popularity was assured. The girls spent the rest 
of 1980 doing the rounds in Britain and abroad. 

Another single slipped out, ‘Yeah Right’, and 
the second album, ‘Hit And Run’, once again 
produced by Vic Maile, was released to great 
acclaim, storming into the chart at number five 
in its first week. 


Following that, Girlschool and Motorhead 
teamed up for their famous ‘St Valentine’s Day 
Massacre’ EP. The EP featured the combined 
efforts of the bands on the old Johnny Kidd and 
The Pirates song ‘Please Don’t Touch’ and, on 
the flip side, the novel idea of each band 
playing a song by the other: Girlschool covered 
‘Bomber’ and Motorhead did ‘Emergency’. 


After that hit, the single reaching number 
five, the band finished 1981 with a European 
tour with Motorhead and a tour of their own in 
Canada, climaxing with their largest headlining 
gig at Reading Festival. After that, they played 
in France, Holland, Portugal, Spain, Germany, 
Sweden and Italy. 


1982 started with a tour of Japan, after 
which the girls returned to England to consider 
future action, with a new album and another 
tour of America on the cards; however, some- 
thing cropped up to set them back: Enid 
Williams decided to leave. The replacement 
eventually turned up after being personally 
recommended by Lemmy of Motorhead. 
Strangely, it turned out to be Gil Weston, whose 
only previous claim to fame was the excellent 
Birmingham punk band The Killjoys (which 
also featured Kevin Rowlands of Dexy’s Mid- 
night Runners), who had recorded a classic 
single, ‘Johnny Won’t Go To Heaven’, and two 
tracks on a Raw Records compilation. Gil fitted 
in immediately and the band were all ready to 
blast away. 


Nigel Gray produced the third album (his 
previous efforts included The Police and Sioux- 
sie and The Banshees) which was titled 
‘Screaming Blue Murder’. This was preceded 
by the release of a three-track EP. The girls have 
since been to the States, and are still gigging 
continually in Britain. 


Girlschool manage to avoid the ‘lumpen- 
noise’ technique that gains so many heavy rock 
bands their justifiably bad reputation. When 
Girlschool play, there really is no need for 
musical definition—it’s exciting and tuneful, 
powerful but melodic. Instead of just creeping 
into the male-dominated arena they've swept 
all opposition out of the way. And about time 
too! 


Small and somewhat daft, Claire Grogan is one 
of the more unpredictable singers on the pop 
scene. Almost everybody who interviews her 
comes away with the impression that she is just 
a trifle odd. An oddball even. . . but charming 
with it. 

When Altered Images started off, the boys 
were all there was. They began searching for 
Singers. As Tich (their ex-drummer) recalls, 
Claire wasn’t exactly the most forthright per- 
former. 


‘We used to rehearse in the school, and at 
first Claire wouldn’t sing! She’d sit on a chair at 
the front of the stage and stare into her knees. 
Now and then the best we could hope for would 
be that she make some kind of noise, an aaah! 
or something. But even that was great when 
she'd pull up the courage to do it. Even that was 
brilliant.’ | 


According to Claire the beginning of the 
band was merely something to do with their 
time... ‘l really don’t think we thought about 
much when we started,’ she says simply, but a 
couple of years later, after their second album 
has been severely hacked to pieces by the 
critics, Claire is very much on the defensive. 


‘It’s really funny, even when we were 
playing our first concert and we were really 
awful we always thought we were going to be 
famous. It was just complete naivety. Everyone 
thinks I’m a dunderhead, but you mustn't 
bother what people think. Give ‘em what they 
want. 


‘You've no idea how much | hate the people 
in the music press for giving me doubts. | don’t 
want to have any doubts at all, but they start to 
make me doubt. . .and| hate that. People who 
are really young don’t care about the music 
press, they just go along purely to have a good 
time. And that’s really good.’ 


One point critics agree on is that Claire’s 
performance in Bill Forsyth’s Gregory’s Girl is 
marvellous. Claire retells the tale of how she got 
the part with unconscious honesty, throwing 
her ‘manufactured’ dippy image at you uninten- 
tionally. 


‘When | was at school | used to work at this 
restaurant called “The Spaghetti Factory’’, and 
one day this director (Bill Forsyth) came in fora 
meal. It was Hallowe’en and | was dressed up as 
a Latin-American dancer and he just said to me, 
‘I'm making this film and do you want to be in 
Va 

‘| just went, ‘‘Ooh, what kind of film?” and 
thought, ‘‘Oh God, we've got a right one here!”’ 
And didn’t think any more about it. 


‘Then one day he phoned the restaurant to 
get my number and he told me he was starting 
to make this film and did | want to be in it? | just 
thought he was a crank—but a nice crank.’ 


Altered Images have had a lot of good 
breaks in their short career so far, particularly 
The Banshees’ patronage and the innumerable 
John Peel sessions, but they’ve also had more 
than their fair share of vicious flak from the 
press. 


| predict 1983 will find them even more 
successful still. 
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Jay and Cheryl are familiar enough sights to you 
all I’m sure, frequently cavorting around in 
rapidly diminishing costumes, as male coun- 
terparts Michael and Bobby restrict themselves 
to inane grins while they contemplate the 
ridiculous costumes they’ve been handed. 
Buck’s Fizz have been with us ever since 
their skirt-removing hit ‘Making Your Mind Up’ 
won the Eurovision Song Contest and went to 


the very top of our national charts. Not content 
with this piece of classy work, they lobbed two 
more into the arena of popular taste within five 
months with ‘Piece Of The Action’ and ‘One Of 
Those Nights’, both hits and both far above the 
average girl-band slop that Eurovision usually 
produces. 


Their other singles, ‘The Land Of Make 
Believe’ and ‘Now Those Days Are Gone’, 
despite being somewhat ‘adventurous’ for a 
band of their type, did just as well. The Buck’s 
Fizz crew seem totally unstoppable. 


Jay Aston, at 21, is the youngest member 
of the group. She started her career as a 
photographic model at the age of three. While 
at school she took acting and dancing lessons 
and ended up missing so many academic 
classes that she decided to go to stage school. 
When she left at 16, she already had two years’ 
professional dancing experience working 
around London in floor shows and cabarets. 


Jay's whole family is very theatrical: she 
recalls, ‘Most of my life has been spent in a 
dressing-room, watching Mum and Dad, or 
working myself.’ Her father is a comedian and 
her mother, an ex-dancer, works with him as his 
‘straight man’. 


Jay was working as a dancer/singer in 
Jersey when her agent rang and asked her to fly 
back to London to audition for Buck’s Fizz, and 
she, of course, was very glad to take the chance. 

Jay is animal-mad and once joined the 
British Rabbit Council; she is also a fitness 
fanatic, rising every day at about 6.30 to jog, 
exercise or swim. 


‘| want to travel the world and do as many 


weird and unusual things as | can. | think that 
performing won't be my only profession. I'd 
really like to open a health farm or own a 
restaurant, on Park Lane ... but not until 
“Bucks” have ‘‘fizzled’’!’ 


Cheryl Baker started singing professionally 
seven years ago, at the age of 20. Since then 
She has been involved in the Song For Europe 
each year, twice going onto the Eurovision Song 
Contest, once in 1978 with CoCo and, of 
course, with Buck’s Fizz. In between competi- 
tions she has done lots of cabaret and backing 
Sessions in radio, TV and recording studios. Her 
reputation as an excellent session singer won 
her a place in Buck’s Fizz. 


Cheryl admits to being the scatterbrain of 
the group and if she turns up at the right place 
it’s usually the wrong time or vice versa. 


After leaving school she got a job with a 
local stockbroker, and in the evenings would 
pop along to an amateur operatic society. 


At 17 she joined a band called Bressing- 
ham Spire, but that collapsed quite quickly and 
she found herself in another band that also 
included Mike Read, before he joined Radio 1. 


Her lucky break came when a band called 
Mother's Pride asked her to join; they were 
re-titled CoCo, and were ‘lucky’ enough to be 
chosen for the Eurovision Song Contest. 


CoCo subsequently did nothing, so when 
Nicola Martin, the organiser of Buck’s Fizz, 
phoned Cheryl up with an offer of work, Cheryl 
thought it might give her one last television 
appearance, after which she could bow out 
gracefully, considering a future in the rag 
trade... 
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Name: Kim Wilde 

Date of birth: 18 November 1960 
Place of birth: Chiswick 

Height: 5ft 5in 

Colour of eyes: Blue 

First love: Crunchies 


First gig attended: Johnny Nash at 
Alexandra Palace 


First records bought: ‘The Look Of 
Love’ by Gladys Knight, ‘Big 7’ by 
Judge Dredd 


Bay's 


filde’s All-Time Top Ten 


Instruments played: Piano 


Favourite films: American 
Werewolf in London, Don’t Look _ cir 
Now, King Creole A 
Favourite TV show: ‘Kenny Everett’, 

‘TOTP’, wildlife documentaries, 

‘Eurovision Song Contest’ 


Best live show seen: Mo-Dettes at 
The Moonlight Club 1980 


Favourite foods: Fruit and veg 
Favourite drink: Bloody Mary 


7. ‘OF F THE HOOK’ by The Rolling 
ITE KLUB’ by The Specials 
‘SEE YOU’ by Depeche Mode 
‘CHARADE’ by The Skids 
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0 LY THE LONELY’ by Frank 


With music practically bred into her genes, is it 


any wonder that the sight of Kim—in_ her 
jeans—lis such a regular one on ‘TOTP’? No, of 
course not, for Kim comes from a long line of 
hit-makers, both young and old. 


Her father Marty was successful in the 
fifties and sixties, having many chart hits, and 
even today still plays regularly. Kim’s mother 
was one of the Vernon Girls. Brother Ricky, on 
the other hand, was something of a failure in his 
attempt to become a teeny star, but he has 
changed that by writing songs for Kim and 
producing her in the studio. 


It was Ricky who wrote ‘Kids In America’, 
Kim’s debut hit in this country, which scaled 
the charts easily; like-minded discs, ‘View 
From The Bridge’, ‘Chequered Love’ and ‘Cam- 
bodia’ followed that same _ well-deserved 
course. 


The whole charm of Kim and her work is 
that she carries it off with vigour, and avoids 
coyness; she plays it straight from the heart. 


Kim sees no problems around her, nor does 
she worry what people think of her, particularly 
the family link. 


‘They expect you to be spoilt, mindless and 
untalented, and sometimes they’re right. | hope 
I’m not like that.’ 


Shoulould anybody think that she’s any- 
thing other than a careful but intuitive per- 
former, one proper listen to ‘Cambodia’ will 
change that. Kim Is bringing credibility to the 
world of pop and that’s good enough for me. 
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Since | first saw The Photos supporting The Fall 
at London’s Marquee Club, Wendy Wu has been 
one of my favourite singers, and | regard her 
failure to get a hit either with her past band, The 
Photos (surely one of the most underrated pop 
bands ever!), orasa solo artist, as nothing short 
of criminal. 


Live or on vinyl, Wendy’s nasal voice is 
instantly recognisable; onstage, her warm per- 
sonality has no problem establishing a rapport 
with the crowd, so | hope it won't be too long 
before she’s back with a band, playing live. 
Always energetic, often a shade demented, her 
dynamic style was just what our charts always 
needed, but sadly never got. 

At the moment (when she isn’t being 
selected by lonely sailors as their mess-room 
doll), she is concentrating on a solo career on 
Epic Records, the same label that never really 
knew what they were doing with The Photos. 


When | interviewed her on the release of 
her first solo single and minor hit, a cover 
version of The Yardbirds’ classic ‘For Your 
Love’, she was in a dispirited mood. It was 
something of a painful process going over the 
past and that band called The Photos. 


‘| didn’t really Know much about it,’ she 
whispered when talking about the split in the 


ranks of The Photos. ‘Then | met James [the 
manager] in London and he asked me what I'd 
do if the band split up, and | told him I'd get a 
job in a shop or something and stay in London 
‘cos | wanted to stay in London with Ray [her 
boyfriend] and get a band together. He said that 
CBS were offering me a solo single to promote 
the album.’ 


This album was the ill-fated second Photos 
album, which never saw the light of day even 
with its glorious contents, including one of the 
finest Photos songs ever—therefore one of the 
finest Songs ever—‘For Beautie’s Sake’. 


‘| said yes, because | was thinking, since 
I’ve been in this band. . . this is the first band 
I’ve been in. . . orhad been in, and | wanted to 
See if | was a proper singer or not. With them 
[The Photos] it was just like being with a bunch 
of friends, because you do basically what you 
want to do. 


‘The next thing | heard was that they’d got 
another singer. How long that had been 
planned beforehand | don’t know ... our 
option came up and CBS decided to drop the 
lads. 


‘When | agreed to the solo thing and | 
realised | was signing on my own, it was very 
worrying because I|’d got no-one to back me up 
if | made really big mistakes. They [the lads] 


These are facts and general statistics plus bits 
of information: 


Born Aberdeen, Scotland, 25 December 
1954, only child. Attended Aberdeen High 
School for Girls from ages 45 to 173 years. 
During that time took piano lessons and later 
Studied flute. 


Music always was an important factor in 
my life. | showed an early aptitude and so | can’t 
remember a time when | wasn’t aware of it. | 
wasn’t at all academic. | lacked the ability to 
concentrate. 


My love of pop music was really kindled 
about the age of thirteen when | began to 
reappraise the opposite sex. | remember the 
first party with BOYS. | abstained from a kissing 
game while my copy of ‘A Whiter Shade Of Pale’ 
grew Steadily more warped on the turntable as 
we played it over and over again. A couple of 


years later | was allowed, if asked properly, to go ~ 


to local dances. We were all mad about dancing 
and boys, so this really was the only thing that 
made life worth living. Tamla Motown was 
always the greatest, followed closely by The 
Beatles, The Stones, and The Kinks. | didn’t 
have enough money to have a record collection, 
so | just picked things up from the radio. 


1971...1 finally packed my bags for my 
biggest dream—and disappointment—ever.. . 
London and the Royal Academy of Music. On 
the very first day | Knew already that | was going 
to hate the place. Just one look at those 
adolescent pimples and sports jackets and | 
knew instinctively that it wasn’t meant to be. 
Several disagreements and damaged egos 
later, | walked out of the place never to 
return—much to everyone else’s disappoint- 
ment and my relief. | have to thank the 
Academy for giving me the opportunity to rebel 
against it so violently, because it subsequently 
led me to what | actually wanted to do. 


were really stabilising and morale boosting. 

‘It’s like being in a gang instead of going 
round beating people up on your own. I’ve got 
no support now except from myself.’ 


The first solo single sounded like Wendy 
Wu but the music lacked the passion of The 
Photos. As it was Clearly a ‘manufactured’ pop 
manoeuvre, how did Wendy feel about the 
Single? 

‘| feel a bit distant from it. Apart from 
singing on it | didn’t really have a great deal to 
do with it. | was in the studio when it was being 
recorded ... it was so quiet in there, like a 
library. | didn’t write it, so my heart wasn’t in it 
as much as with any end product 1!’d written 
myself. | quite like the b-side because it’s part 
of me. 


‘| suppose it must be like that with most 
people. . . singing’s a very personal thing. You 
have to put part of yourself into it. If there’s not 
already part of you in it, then it’s difficult to 
express yourself in the song.’ 


At the time of this interview Wendy seemed 
hopeful that her (excellent) re-working of an old 
Stones song, ‘Tell Me’, would be the second 
Single, although obviously the release of ‘Run 
Jilly, Run’ put the record into obscurity. 

Wendy views the future with a sceptical 


| don’t really know why | decided to sing 
. . . |just discovered that | had a voice, of sorts, 
and it made me feel fantastic. For once | could 
express myself in my own way, with no-one else 
interfering. My confidence grew and my ideas 
became stronger. | sang with a dreadful outfit 
touring social clubs and pubs, just to get some 
experience. And although it was bloody awful | 
learned from it. . . like how nearly impossible it 
is to meet people that are actually worth 
spending time with. The next couple of years 
were filled in with various jobs like waitressing, 
just to keep some money coming in while | kept 
up my ever hopeful search for the ‘right people’ 
to work with. Then Dave walked into a restaur- 
ant | was working in one night. A total stranger 
whose first words were ‘Will you marry 
me?’—yes folks it’s true! | thought he was a 
serious nutter, and | was absolutely right. A few 
days later we marched into a record company 
office (first time I’d ever been in one) playing 
acoustic guitars. They offered us a deal on the 
spot . . . we accepted, as we were completely 
broke and needed the cash. That was the 
beginning... 


January 1981: Conny Plank’s Studio, Ger- 
many. First Eurythmics tapes. 


A word about Eurythmics. Having been 
through the experience of continental touring 
and record making for the past couple of years, 
Dave and | reached the conclusion that this 
tends to become increasingly redundant in the 
creative sense. People forced together in these 
circumstances can easily get out of touch 
through over-exposure to one another’s habits, 
tastes, and ‘ambiguities’. In order to avoid this 
situation, Eurythmics is not a ‘group’ in the 
usual sense. Our partnership is the creative 
nucleus around which a variety of people will 
become involved, depending mainly on com- 
patibility requirement and availability. 


eye, accepting that her new solo ‘career’ will 
make her something of a fashionable factotum, 
constantly shifting image to please the times, 
but her heart and dreams are still firmly in the 
right place. 

‘My master-plan is to be part of a band, but 
not the ‘‘Wendy Wu”’ thing. Something to do for 
myself as opposed to selling things. | just look 
at it as a wage earner. It’s not as though | don’t 
put as much effort into it. | just want to be a 
separate entity. Almost as, that’s me in a 
theatrical way. One big act. A varied thing, like 
Adam is a highwayman one record, the next 
he’s a pirate, or whatever .. . making each 
record identifiable as “Wendy Wu’’, but totally 
different musically as well. It’s really like 
playing at it, but it’s my life. It'll be interesting 
for the public too. The only thing that won't 
change is my terrible voice.’ 


Although naturally sad about the way The 
Photos never really took off, Wendy remains 
philosophical. 


‘It’s good for me in one way, but it’s not 
been a happy experience. I’m on the first step of 
doing something on my own, which is what 
every singer wants.’ 


If anyone deserves to ‘do it’, it’s Wendy 


Wu. 


Long, long ago Joan Jett was a member of a 
group called The Runaways, an all-girl rock 
band from America. They made several patchy 
albums and doubtless released a dozen or so 
Singles, all to no avail. 


When the band finally fell apart, Joan lost 
little time in gathering a new band around her, 
and so The Blackhearts formed and started 
their endless touring. They made themselves a 
name as a live band, but when Joan and her 
ever-Supportive manager, Kenny Laguna, 
approached record companies, they were met 
with refusal after refusal. This was partly due to 
Joan’s reputation following that spell with the 
unproductive Runaways, and partly the termi- 
nal stupidity that seems to exist in American 
companies. The situation does at last appear to 
be changing Stateside, but for almost a decade 
these companies have not been known for their 
sense of foresight or adventure. When Joan Jett 
finally did get a deal and steered ‘I Love 
Rock’n’Roll’ to number one in the American 
charts, she replied with an advert in the main 
American trade paper, Bi//board, that said, 
‘Twenty-three record companies said no, but a 
million fans said YES.’ 


Live performances in this country have 
always been patchy but her name is spreading, 
SO we can expect more chart activity on both 
Sides of the Atlantic. 
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very personal things. If you're sitting in a 
restaurant having your lunch, they think it’s 
their right to come up and take a photograph of 
you, without asking your permission. There’s a 
warm friendly approach which is, ‘‘Hello, nice 
to see you. Can | have your autograph?”’, which 
you don’t mind, but sometimes people take ita 
Step too far. When they’re rude! It’s like people 
treat you in a different way.’ 


ies nie 


‘| don’t see any of them. In fact. . . | can’t 
even remember the last place | saw! | really 
don’t know. You either travel for the sake of 
travelling, to see the world, or you travel 
because it’s your work. | travel because it’s my 
work. If | see anything, then that’s a bonus. It’s 
not the object of the visit. | suppose it does help 
to see the basic differences of the people if 
you're visiting a large place, like say the East 
and West coasts of America, but then to be 
honest in the few days you have available you’d 
never really see them. The amount of people | 


come into contact with on an informal basis are ’ 
very few, so | must be about the most travelled | refuse to come down to that level. That leaves ~ 


me vulnerable, though, because the public will 
ase a ag saad less about the world never see the other side to the story, and half 


the time the story has only got half a grain of 
truth to it; but to be honest | believe that the 

Gch Wea a public realise that they shouldn’t believe half of 
‘Mmmm, all the time. If min London or — What they read. | mean without being insulting 
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‘I get pissed off when they print some of 
the things about my private life. | refuse to 
confirm any rumours or garbage that they print. | 
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New York or whatever and | want to go shop- — Or condescending to you . . . | don’t know how 
ping, then | go out with no make-up on and you write. . . or how this article is going to turn 
dress casual. Stick ona pairofdarkglasses... | Out. . . most people paraphrase what I’ve said, 


Fs 


not actually dark glasses, just sunglasses; | 
_ don’t wear a wig or anything. People look and 
think “Oh, she looks like Sheena Easton”, and 
fee §=then they look away. You see everyone in this : . 2 
business has the same paradox in their life. We 
all crave attention, like when we step on the 


so in the end the gist of what I've said is lost 


because they've coloured it with how they want 
stage at night we want everyone’s attention, but —_the slant to be. Or else you’! do an hour’s worth 
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when we want to be private we want to be 
private. | need my privacy a lot. | really resent a 
mass invasion of my privacy. Although we set 
ourselves up as public property, people think 
you've got absolutely no right whatsoever to any 
kind of privacy, and that | don’t agree with. I’d 
never ask to see 


of interview and five minutes of that you’ve 
talked about fashion, and you get four columns 
about “| like to wear blue and do my eyes with 
green paint and comb my hair twice a day” and 
it makes you look terribly shallow, because the 
public sit down to read three pages and all they 
your medical records.’ get is ‘‘How you like to look’. So we are at the 
ee % | mercy of the media to a certain extent, but I'll 

-_ — § be the first to admit that | couldn’t survive 
‘Well I’ve never asked without them. | need the media, it’s all part of 
to see your X-rays either’, but they do ask other my work. | need the visual media to portray me 
very personal things. Or expect you to reveal visually. | need the music media. | need the 
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‘Not really . . . interviews are work. | don’t 
do it for pleasure!’ 


g 


‘| wouldn’t get up in the morning and go 
“Oh, goody goody, what’ Il | do today? For fun |’Il 
go and sit by journalists and tell them about my | 
life.”’ Interviews are working days.’ 7. * 


Count them on the fingers of one hand? 


‘More than that. | probably work about 
three hundred days a year, because | have a 
three-week holiday, and then days off here and 
there. But you see, a lot of my ‘‘days off” I’m 
working because I’m away from home; so I’ve 
got a day off in France, in Paris, because I’ve 
been up working the night before, but to me 
that’s still work, because who needs a day off in 
Paris when you'd rather be at home? | suppose 
it sounds glamorous to some people but it isn’t 
glamorous when you’ re there because you have 
to be there.’ 


press. If I’m doing a tour, then the only way the 
public are gonna find out about it, apart from 
seeing posters, is reading about it in the press. 
lf | release an album, they don’t get to hear 
about it unless they read about it in the papers 
Or magazines. You resign yourself to the fact 
that only one per cent of your true personality is 
going to come across, because it’s like the 
middle man syndrome: it leaves your mouth, 
and by the time it gets to the public’s ears or 
eyes, it’s gone through you [indicating me] or 
one of your associates, or the sub-editor or the 
editor; and so by the time it gets into print it 
isn’t really like the interview. That is an intru- 
sion. 

There’s been some very good interviews 
I've read. Okay, so maybe the guy hasn’t 
painted me in a particularly nice light, maybe 
he doesn’t even like me, or my music, but at 
least he’s printed what I’ve said and the public 
can draw their own conclusions. | don’t mind if 
he writes, ‘‘This is what | asked and this is what 
she said” and then afterwards he puts, ‘‘Well | 
don’t know what you think, but | think she’s 
awful, brainless, she’s rubbish, she stinks, 
blah, blah, blah.’’ | like the Playboy type of 
interview where they do the Twenty Questions 
type thing. They print the question and then 
they print the answer, verbatim, and if the guy 
swears in it, they print that and if he says, ‘‘Oh | 
can’t be bothered to answer that’’, then they 
print that. They don’t edit anything out. I'd 
actually like to see a law where—and it’s totally 
impractical like most ideals—they have to print 
interviews verbatim.’ 


nods and wearily replies. _ : 
‘Oh | know, but it’d be really nice.’ The 
tone of her voice says a lot more about how 
misinterpretation affects her than her personal 
description could. 

‘I've thought about it a lot, and even 
thought: ‘‘Right, I’m pissed off with this, I'll 
take out a page ad in the NME, pay a couple of 


grand, and write my own bloody answers to 
these questions.’’ But that’s so petty. | think 
we're all new to this business at one stage, and 
you get terribly immune to this very quickly. It 
only takes for you to read twelve interviews in 
twelve weeks to get the point where you say, 
“I'll do the interviews’, but | refuse to get upset 
by them. That’s why | never read my live 
reviews. My reviews are fair to middling. Very 
few of them are constructive. Most of the time it 
seems that the person has been sent along by 
their editor to see me when they’d rather be 
seeing Mantovani, or Whitesnake, and they 
think ‘‘Oh shit, I’ve got to go and see Sheena 
Easton!”’ and their whole review is coloured by 
that. It’s like me | could never do a 
constructive review of a really heavy, heavy rock 
band, right? Like Heavy Metal loses me com- 
pletely. After three or four minutes I’m lost, 
because it’s, like, alien to me. | can’t get into it 
at all. | Know it’s a difficult job to do. But if you 
sent me todo The Doobies or Joni Mitchell. . . | 
know it’s difficult but sometimes it pisses me 
off because they never say, “Well | don’t like 
Sheena Easton’s albums, and seeing her on- 
stage hasn’t changed my opinion, but at least 
she had decent lights.’’ They don’t even give 
you credit for one thing, and | don’t think it’s 
conceit to think that out of my hour and a half 
there’s got to be one thing worth seeing that was 
OK. Often they don’t try. Or the opposite 
happens. You get a total fan along who says, ‘‘| 
loved everything in it. You’re wonderful’ and 
“You're perfect. You’re the best thing since 
Judy Garland and God-Knows rolled into one.” 
And you think well, | don’t know where he was 
because | know | didn’t do my best the night he 
was meant to be there! That’s just as irritating.’ 


‘No. I’ve had a couple of people ask me if 
they could write one but | think it’s very 
premature to do one. Who wants to read about a 
career that so far has only been about three 


years, y'know? Maybe in ten years’ time, five or 
Six, If | happen to continue to have, hopeto... 
intend to, fully intend to continue being suc- 
cessful. Then maybe I’Il do one. Collaborate on 
one. There’s no point writing a book now 
because to be honest who needs to read about 
the last three years? Although I’ve done a lot of 
things | don’t think it’s worth writing a book 
about it. I’m only twenty-three and how many 
twenty-three-year-olds do you know who have a 
life story worth reading?’ 


‘Umm, | did most of my decent reading 
when | was at college. Now | read the usual 
garbage that you pick up on stands at airports. 
I’ve got a lot of tension in me and one way | try to 
wind down when I’m travelling is to immerse 
myself in something that takes absolutely no 
brain power. Often that means magazines and 
trash novels. | can’t honestly say that I’ve read a 
good book, one that comes into a ‘‘good book’’ 
category, for some time. Newspapers y’know 
... I’m terrible! | know hardly anything of 
what’s going on in the world. | get my news from 
the TV; when you’re in America it’s very easy to 
keep up with current affairs because they’re 
heavily up on news programmes, and with so 
many channels you can have the news at any 
time of the day. . . that’s the only way you can 
keep up with what’s going on. | guess I’m just 
too lazy. It must be laziness! | keep promising 
myself that I'll at least read The Guardian once 
to see if the advert’s right. Maybe someday. 1’I| 
probably turn to the TV page!’ 


‘One good thing about it is that finally 
America is waking up to new wave bands, and 
you'll get Human League and Soft Cell as well 
as The J. Geils Band and all that! | mean | don’t 
know much about the new up-and-coming 
bands, but at least they are getting there.’ 
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‘That’s right. Usually you get Foreigner 
concerts, but occasionally you’ll turn it on and 
get something fresh. They're going out on a 
limb sometimes, but it’s a very big country. Like 
in England, a fashion or trend starts and it’s all 
over England in three weeks, but over there 
where you can get five Great Britains into Texas, 
it can take months to get from the East to the 
West coast!’ 


‘You can tell that from sales mainly, but | 
don’t really Know which ones. It’s a question 
I’ve never asked. | get my main sell-outs out of 
the main centres. In New York or LA or 
wherever, it’s a polite applause rather than the 
standing up and whistling that you get every- 
where else. It takes a quarter of an hour before 
you even know what type of audience you've 
got. Atlanta, Georgia, was another place like 
that. It was all ‘‘Yes, very nice dear.’’ But as 
soon as you go further out, you get the kids 


throwing things and screaming. Maybe it’s 


the entertainment that they’ve got. Somebody 
living in Newcastle or Glasgow. . . they’d love 
to have the clubs and the restaurants and the 
theatres. . . |’m sure if you went down the West 
End into a theatre and did a survey, most people 
there would be out-of-towners. Very few Lon- 
doners go to see a play in London. I’m guilty of 
that. Soon as | go to New York, | always go to 
Broadway. But when |’m in London | tend to 


‘We were supposed to go to Japan but | 
can’t because I’ve got to go to Europe; but we 
did a big Japanese tour a while back, and places 
like Bangkok. If you sell ten thousand records 
there, it’s like selling a million in England, you 
know!’ 
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‘I’m not blasé about things like that. When 
| won the Grammy in America a lot of people got 
really blasé about it and said, ‘“‘What are you 
going to do with that? Use it as a door stop?”’ | 
find that’s just chic blasé, like ‘‘l won’t show 
I’m pleased to win a gold disc.” |’m always 
pleased when | get a gold disc. I’m pleased 
when | get an award. Not for the award’s sake; 
it's . . . oh, | dunno, it’s like if | ran a race l’d 
like to come first, or | wouldn’t bother running 
the race. I’m not the sort of person who 
competes in anything just for the sake of the 
game, y'know. Same with my records. | don’t 
spend months recording the stuff and sweating 
over it just for artistic achievement, y’know. | 
want to sell them, apart from the financial side. 
Even if you didn’t get money for your albums 
and you just got points |’d want to get the most 
points, ‘cos it just shows your popularity. It 
shows that people actually listen to what you 
do. If you can look at a gold disc from Mexico or 


because, like in London, people are blasé about ~ 


say, ‘‘l’ll go next week’’, because | live here.’ 


Britain or Canada, at least you know that there’s 
a hell of a lot of people who listen to your 
albums in Canada. 


‘So | appreciate them, but at the same 
time it'd be very boring if all you had on your 
wall was gold discs. So | tend to put a lot of 
them up in my office. Put them up in the 
dressing room at home. l’ve just got this 
beautiful 1949 Wurlitzer juke-box that I’ve had 
done up, it’s fantastic. So the area I’m going to 
put that in is where I'll put the odd disc, and 
turn it into the music part of the room. At first | 
had them all up, because you’ve only got a half 
a dozen and you're really pleased with them. 
Now I've got quite a few; if you’ve got a silver, 
gold and platinum for an album, you only put 
the platinum up, right? The silver and gold you 
put in the cupboard. Also there’s me mum. She 
always says, ‘‘If there’s any you’re fed up with 
I'll take them.”’ ’ 


‘Yeah. |’m sure they are, ’cos it’s probably 
just what they’re pressing at the album plant 
that week. I’ve never played one, though.’’ 


‘For ever. For as long as | want to. | don’t 
want to be rejected, | want to be the one who 
says, ‘‘I’m packing it in’, | don’t want anyone 
else deciding that for me, otherwise I'll have 
failed. 


‘| mean, | could be amazingly successful 
for ten years, but if in eleven years the public 
suddenly drop me like a hot potato, |’ll call that 
a failure. The last ten years of success wouldn't 
mean anything. If | get tired of it, then I'll leave 
ay 
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Annette Peacock is, to my mind, an art-jazz 
Kate Bush (even though she was around years 
and years before young Kate), for she shares the 
Same spirit of independence, and there Is 
always an element of challenge in her work. 
Sadly, in Annette’s case, she seems doomed 
forever to circulate only in intellectual circles, 
which isn’t really surprising when you consider 
that she first made her impact upon music in 
the mid-sixties and early seventies through her 
work with the top musicians of the ‘New Wave’ 
of jazz. 


It’s not really the stuff of which chart hits 
are made, but over the years her music seems to 
be reaching a midway level that could reap 
commercial success. Whether or not she 
achieves that, it seems highly likely she'll 
always be around, as she has now set up her 
own label. Annette’s name may not spread 
quickly, but she'll get there in the end. 


ing Abdabs and The Vicars. 
Christened Genevieve Alison Moyet, but 


Within one year the charming Alf has been 
lifted from unknown status to national name as 


half of Yazoo, with ex-Depeche Mode-man 
Vince Clarke, 


Alf's pre-Yazoo work was, surprisingly, in 
r&b bands around her home-town area of Basil- 
don/Southend, in such outfits as The Scream- 
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nicknamed Alf by her French father, she was 
educated at Nicholas Comprehensive School in 
Basildon (also Vince’s home town) and South- 
end Technical College, later studying Musical 
Instrument Technology at the London College 
of Furniture. 


Tired with the lack of ‘anything’ in her 
earlier bands, Alf decided to recruit like- 
minded people with an aim to getting on the 
London gig circuit; she advertised in the music 
papers for ‘a rootsy blues band’ and the most 
un-rootsyest blues man ever, Vince Clarke, 
steeped in electronics, replied to the advert. 
The rest is already history. Their first single on 
the worthy Daniel Miller’s Mute label went to 
number two, and after ‘Only You’ they followed 
it up in a similar way with ‘Don’t Go’ and their 
debut album ‘Upstairs At Eric’s’. 

I’m sure that is only the start for Yazoo. 
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Sally-Ann Triplett of Bardo. 
Their Eurovision number 
‘One Step Further’ reached 
No. 2 inthe UK singles charts. 


Although the three sisters Sylvia, Ruby and 
Vicki have been singing since early childhood, 


they only turned professional at the start of 
1982. 


Ruby has a great deal of experience of 
touring abroad as a solo artist, and has worked 
as a backing vocalist with Junior Campbell, 
Jimmy Cliff, Cat Stevens, Cilla Black and Rod 
Stewart. 


Sylvia made her début professional 
appearance covering for Ruby one night when 
the unfortunate Ruby had an attack of laryn- 
gitis. Sylvia, evidently enamoured with the 
whole business, then headed for France for solo 
experience; on her return home, she sang with 
Ruby on backing sessions. Sylvia found emp- 
loyment on the ‘Let’s Rock’ TV programme, and 
later was joined by Vicki, who had also begun 
session work. As she was obviously just as good 
as the other two, they decided to start a career 
together, and a contract with Stiff Records was 
Settled. — 


It wouldn’t surprise me to see their 
polished harmonious sounds getting them tele- 
vision success over here. Records, I’m not so 
Sure about. 


Kate Garner of Haysi Fantayzee. Their ‘John 
Wayne is Big Leggy’ single brought them 
instant fame—and a controversial appearance 
on TOTP: 
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Former dancers Carol Stevens and 
Vicki Pemberton of Tight Fit. 
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Before Blondie got off the ground, Debby Harry 
had been around in various American bands. 
She was attracted by the LA clubs, left her job 
as a Playboy bunny to bum around the music 
scene, and eventually recorded an album with 
an outfit called Wind In The Willows; this LP 
has enjoyed great post-Blondie success, 
despite being truly abysmal. Not the most 
exciting music, so it was hardly surprising that 
Debby should move off in search of something 
fresher and more entertaining, which turned up 
in the shape of The Stilettos, a three-piece girlie 
outfit with symmetry in dress and appearance, 
and healthy followings in many places. 


All of which is but chicken feed compared 
with what was to come. 


Having met Chris Stein and the rest of the 
band through various auditions, Debby found 
herself as the lead singer of pop band Blondie; 
they became one of the most popular club 
bands in America and made headlines every- 
where. The group landed a deal with Private 
Stock Records and released their début album, 
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entitled ‘Blondie’, which managed reasonable 
sales, and established their reputation as a 
sixties-based pop group with devious under- 
tones. 


In 1977 they came over to England as 
support to New York cult-band Television, and 
promptly stole all the glory. Their reception 
and press were so good that the album released 
over here sold very well, and the band were back 
within six months, headlining the Rainbow 
Theatre and enjoying a massive following. In 
the meantime Chrysalis stepped in and signed 


the band, re-releasing the album a short while 


later, and slapping out the single ‘Denis’, to 
capitalise on their early 1978 tour. It rocketed 
up the charts and Blondie were assured of 


regular chart coverage right up until their split 
in 1982. 


- The hastily released ‘Plastic Letters’, their 
second album, leapt into the album chart and 
several singles taken from it gave them further 
hits both here and overseas as their fame 
spread through Europe to Japan, Australia and 


finally their own United States. 


‘Presence Dear’, ‘Hanging On The Tele- 
phone’ and ‘Picture This’ all sold very well, 
ensuring that the third album, ‘Parallel Lines’, 
also released in 1978, went to the top of the 
charts. It became one of the all-time best- 
sellers and Blondie-mania reached its peak; 
their fame carried on through 1979 with the 
Clearly inferior album ‘Eat To The Beat’, 
although ‘Heart Of Glass’ was a major single 
success, and ‘Atomic’ reached number one and 
Stayed there for several weeks. Success was 
theirs with ease, but inside the band things 
were slightly different: Debbie became involved 
with an acting role in the film American Gigolo, 
and ‘Chris Stein, her boyfriend and the other 
main motivator in the Blondie scheme, began 
thinking of production roles with unknown 
bands. Throughout this confusion, the band 
continued to release singles and get chart 
action, but no-one can deny that ‘Rapture’, 
‘The Tide Is High’, ‘Dreaming’ or ‘Union City 
Blue’ were nowhere near their previous work in 


ares 


terms of quality. 


When Debby Harry and Chris Stein col- 
laborated with Chic on the Debby Harry solo 
album ‘Koo Koo’—a reasonable success, but 
largely unsatisfying—it was obvious to most 
people that Blondie were soon to call it a day. 
Like The Jam in Britain, it always seemed 
unlikely that Blondie would carry on when there 
was no need. 


The final straw came when projected plans 
for London shows were aborted, when ticket 
Sales were far below the expected level: the 
plain truth became clear. Just as Debby and 
Chris had tired of Blondie, so had the fans. 
Blondie hadn’t really created anything 
genuinely exciting since ‘Atomic’, and their 
termination-was long overdue. 

The last actual Blondie album, ‘The 
Hunter’, was in many ways better than ‘Koo 
Koo’ but still sold badly; people simply weren’t 
interested any more. 


Before we write Debby Harry off com- 
pletely, there is good news about her musical 
future. Despite considering acting roles, she is 
placing musical activities top of her list of 
priorities, and there will be another solo album 
in the new year, and a tour, presumably with 
musicians of her own choice, although Chris 
Stein will doubtless be included. They will be 
taking in far smaller venues than Blondie was 
planning to play on that abortive tour. 


It could be that the real work has only just 
begun. 


Deborah Harry . . . by Deborah Harry 

‘The first thing | wanted to be when | grew up 
wasa rollerderby queen. Then | went through all 
those stages of wanting to be a ballet dancer, a 
tap dancer ... | even wanted to be in the 
Circus! 


‘When | moved here from New Jersey, | 
didn’t even know that any kind of scene existed. 
| just knew that | wanted to live in New York, 
and | had some friends who were much older 
and were painters and jazz musicians. | worked 
at Max’s Kansas City when Warhol was making 
those 12-hour movies. | was so far removed, on 
the fringes, | didn’t really understand it that 
much—but | was more introspective then. | was 
painting, too. 

‘| tried to model for a while. But | was never 
the right type. I’m too much of my own self and 
a mixture of all things that models absolutely 
must have. | got a few jobs as a character kind of 
person. Marilyn Monroe could never have made 
it as a model either. 


‘The reason we got these clothes is 
because they were what we could afford at first. 
| was always raving in the early days about 
Straight-leg pants; bell-bottoms used to really 
make me crazy ‘cos they would swoosh and get 
in the way and | was always falling down in 
them. So | was constantly stitching everyone’s 
pants. 


‘| think some things that are always put 
down about girls, like being clothes- and 
fashion-conscious, are great. | like to wear 
clothes that make me feel like a different 
character. | think that all the girls and guys who 
appear onstage try to look the best they can. It’s 
just a sense of style—and if |’m gonna be 
compared to anyone in that way, | would try to 
be like Bowie, ’cos | feel chameleon-like and | 
always go through a lot of changes. 


‘| was never wild about a group that wasn't 
both visually and musically exciting to the point 
where you rea//y had to watch them. | know I’m 
a good singer, but | feel that I’m doing a lot 
more onstage.’ 


; Whilst True Life Confessions are certainly a 
| band, all attention at their gigs is centred upon 
ae singers Any Salvetti and Helen April; drummers 
Kenny Harris and Chris Lucas, ‘singer’ John 
Dummer, guitarist ‘Swot’ Nevin and bassist 
Harry Kakoulli are all relegated to the back- 
ground, although they make their presence felt 
on the singles they release. 


It was the meeting of John Dummer and 
Helen April which led to the formation of True 
Life Confessions, although the pair knocked out 
their own single, entitled ‘Own Up If You’re 
Over 25’, before TLC finally got going; John and 
Helen later followed it up with their version of 
the old Irving Berlin standard, ‘Blue Skies’, 
which actually reached 54 in the charts. 


Although their three singles have attracted 
quite a lot of club and radio plays, True Life 
Confessions have yet to reach any great heights, 
and with their stage show being what it is, they 
might have a spot of bother from the BBC 
Should a ‘TOTP’ slot occur. 


Helen defends the band’s onstage antics: 


‘We've come in for a lot of criticism 
because of our live act, which is sex, humour, 
rubbish and rhythm. Some people have 
objected to the fact that Any and | have been 
known to take bits of our clothing off. We also 
tend to take the piss out of the men in the group 
and cover them with cream cakes, baked beans 
and shaving foam.’ 


Also out of the audience. | know, because 
I’ve attended a couple of their gigs and left the 
first liberally decorated with aerosol party 
streamers (which stick to leather like leeches). 
Feeble-hearted people are advised to stand well 
back at their gigs. Shy people also, because the 
girls have a habit of dragging unsuspecting 
males onstage and removing their trousers 
whilst singing ‘Be My Baby’, although Helen 
States that it’s all done in fun. 
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‘We generally humiliate the men and use 
them as the butt of our private jokes. We do a 
rude version of The Troggs’ ‘‘Give It To Me’ 
where | rub myself vigorously with shaving 
foam. 


‘We have been attacked for the overtly 
sexual content in the act, but we enjoy what we 
do and no-one’s going to tell us what we can or 
can’t do. We’ve been banned from quite a few 
venues in and out of London, but the clubs we 
play are always packed out.’ 


Helen was born and grew up in New Cross. 
Music was the last career on her mind as she 
studied photography at Leicester Art College, 
working later in London as a professional 
photographer and a full-time lecturer. 


Then she turned her hand to designing 
clothes for groups, including Rocky Sharpe and 
The Replays, and Darts, where she met John 
Dummer. He talked her into playing the organ 
and then into singing. 


Any (pronounced ‘Annie’) Salvetti was 
born in France on the back seat of a car! After 
school she travelled all over Europe and speaks 
fluent German, Italian and French, besides 
English. She visited England for a two-week 
holiday and was coaxed into joining the band by 
Helen, who overheard a mutual friend talking to 
her on the phone. Any’s accent interested 
Helen and so she put the proposal to her. Any 
agreed. 


They will be releasing an album and 
another single in early 1983 and somehow | 


don’t think they'll be playing small clubs much 
longer. 


~ Catherine Andrews is something of a newcomer 
“to the music scene, having released her first 
Single, with the cringing name of ‘Didums’, at 
— the age of 31. To follow this up, there came the 
~ album ‘Fruits’, accompanied by various special 
@ffects films that you might have seen played 
On ‘OGWT’ and ‘Riverside’. 

‘Some of it’s silly,’ she reflects, ‘and some 
Of it’s serious. It’s melodic and somewhat 
psychedelic.’ 


She was hoping to bring out a video disc of 
“the album, though this would be a hugely 
_ @xpensive project and also limited in its appeal. 
_ But she says, ‘Films are like an extension of 

paintings to me, and they have their own 
Beas" 


In fact, she plans to make a film about life 
“after death, and is writing the script at the 
“moment, this providing her with a chance for 
“$0me psychic research, which has so far 
~ fesulted in one sighting. She took some film 
_ Shots of an old woman, and when they were 
_ developed, the woman’s poodle, which had 
_ died awhile before the pictures were taken, was 
_ Seen sitting on her lap. 

Anything unusual can crop up in the work 

_ Of Miss Andrews. Her paintings have titles like 

~The Annunciation’; Catherine claims that they 
= are visionary. 


‘| have had visions or experiences that | 
have Seen in my mind’s eye. | wanted to 
= Bioroduce them for others to relate to.’ 


Ver-r-r-ry interesting. 


THE MARINE GIRLS and 


Following the great success of her ‘Never Give 
You Up’ single, Sharon Redd has become a 
familiar face on our TV screens; but for those 
who think Sharon is a new star, there is actually 
a long story of varied work behind her: 


Her first major break came 12 years ago, 
when a friend sent a tape of Sharon’s voice to an 
American talent show. Sharon came top out of 
1500 entries, and ended up on stage with Lou 
Rawls, Bobby ‘Blue’ Bland, and Patti Labelle 
and The Bluebells. 


After that, she landed the lead role in the 
Australian production of the hit musical Hair, 
which led to her own television series in that 
country. 


She came to England, and starred in a play 
called The Wedding of Iphigenia; ‘starring’ is 
perhaps the wrong word as there were twelve 
other actresses playing the same role! 


Leaving England she found work as one of 
Bette Midler’s back-up singers, The Harlettes, 
performing all around the world. Sir Laurence 
Olivier once singled Sharon out as ‘the real star 
of the show’! 


After The Harlettes split up Sharon applied 
to do a demo called ‘Love Insurance’ which the 
record company liked so much that they 
released it under the name of ‘The Front Page’, 
and it became a US disco smash. 


Prelude Records made her an offer she 
couldn’t refuse, and she next released ‘Can You 
Handle It?’, which was another hit. 


You might care to check out her two 
albums, ‘Sharon Redd’ (PRL 84894) and 
‘Redd Hott’ (PRL 25056). 


TRACEY THORNE 


In the world of independent music, one of the 
most effervescent bands to appear in 1981 was 
The Marine Girls (Tracey, Alice and Jane); their 
brittle seaside songs had just the right dosage 
of naivety and tunefulness; a little too much 
either way, and their magic would have been 
still-born. 


Although their tapes, singles and album 
have all been well received, it is the solo work of 
vocalist Tracey Thorne that has captured 
everyone's imagination. First with the rework- 
ing of Cole Porter’s ‘Night and Day’, and then 
with her first solo album (as part of a band 
called Everything But The Girl), “A Distant 
Shore’. 


Tracey has her own views on women in. 


rock. 


‘With all-girl bands you’re put into one of 
two categories: you're either heavy feminists, 
like The Raincoats, or you’re put in with the 
Claire Grogan little-girl mob. So with The 


Marine Girls—because the sound isn’t overtly 
heavy or thrashy, and the voices sound young 
and sweet, people have thrown us in with the 
cutesy girl bands. 


‘We were so annoyed with that, that we’ve 
made a conscious effort to get out of it. So the 
new songs are much stronger—we haven't 
brought in thrashy guitars or a drummer or 
anything, but we have made an attempt to 
sound more grown-up really. It’s annoying when 
you’re 20 years old to be called a cute little girl!’ 


Which leaves us with what? 


All you young pop-pickers (to quote the 
wild man of something, Alan Freeman) when 
next you hear some old dross dribbling out of 
your radio, and you pop down to the local record 
shop to spend hard earned cash on some feeble 
repetitive disc, give a thought instead to The 
Marine Girls. Grab hold of the shop assistant 
and say, ‘Anything by The Marine Girls. Better 
listening by far!’ 
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‘If ’'m 15 and being exploited, will 
people still say I’m being exploited 
when I’m 16?” 


Full name: Annabella Lwin 


Born: 31 October 1965, Rangoon, 
Burma 


Favourite food: Chilli, Jaffacakes 
Favourite drink: Coke, pinacolada 
Favourite actress: Marilyn Monroe 
Favourite actor: James Dean 
Favourite film: Foul Play 
Favourite record: ‘Moonflower’ 
Favourite band: Jacksons 
Favourite person: Michael Jackson 
Best gig ever: Lyceum 

Worst gig ever: ZigZag Club 

Hero: The Hulk 

Likes: Having fun 

Dislikes: Not having fun 

Most embarrassing moment: Trip- 
ping up onstage 

First public appearance: Ship, 
Fulham 
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/.NNABELLA —WIN of Bow Wow Wow 


Annabella Lwin of Bow Wow Wow—from shop 
girl to fledgling pop star. Rumour has it that 
Annabella was discovered singing in a Kilburn 
dry cleaners. 


Of all the new bands awaiting exposure and the 
taintings of the music business, there are few | 
would wish to see do as well as much as this 
trio. 


The mysteriously named Nicola Baby-Go- 
Slippers (!) is the singer and occasional sax- 
ophonist, who freezes audiences in their tracks 
with her personal songs. As a band they write 
some of the most effortlessly disturbing and 
enthralling music that you could ever wish to 
hear. In fact the music is of such a rare breed 
that it is quite unintentionally commercial—the 
band would have no problems keeping a record 
company happy. The fact that they’re so wary of 
involvement with such organisations is to their 
credit, but it’s also a hindrance in getting 
people to hear and digest their music; they 
Claim they do not wish their art defiled in any 
Way. 

The existence of Finish The Story was due 
to a tragedy: 


Stuart, Nicola’s boyfriend, was killed in a 
car crash and Nicola and Garry Smout (the 
brain at the keyboards) formed the band as a 
living tribute to the man. It gave Nicola a lot of 
problems, whilst giving voice to her emotions: 
she felt she couldn’t speak as easily to people 
as she could by putting her feelings into the 
traditionally artificial boundaries of a song; the 
songs at the same time had great therapeutic 
qualities, and helped her through the immedi- 
ate emotional over-spill. 


Since making their début in the summer of 
1981, they have performed occasionally, often 
stopping to re-think their approaches and 
overhaul their songs. The third member of 
Finish The Story is Pete, their dual guitarist 
(bass or lead, at the drop of a hat). 

At that first performance | was as mesmer- 
ised as | was uncomfortable; the feeling was 
largely one of voyeurism observing, as we were, 
someone's deep-felt grief. 


At the time the general explanation of what 


the band were about was uncertain. They - 


simply weren’t sure how people would react, or 
how they could explain themselves. 


‘How can you consider speaking or writing 
things that words don’t even come close to 
expressing? It’s hard to put a reason to some- 
thing that had to be done. It’s even harder 
convincing people that this is no ego trip; but to 
reject and forget the past would be callous, to 
play on the subject even more callous. An 
answer may be that no-one should ever know.’ 

They were certainly faced with a dilemma. 

‘Then it was all so clear,’ explained Nicola 
in November 1981. ‘I knew exactly what | 
wanted to do. The fact that it might upset 
people didn’t cross my mind, but now it’s such 
a touchy subject.’ 


There was also the added danger that by 


following the lines of development that bands. - 
usually travel, the actual reason for the band - 
might be betrayed by the constant need for 


material. 


‘It got to the stage where | was put in the 
position of being forced to write, even though | 
didn’t have anything to say. | couldn’t cope with 
it. It was ‘‘Set’s not long enough, we need new 
numbers” ... it wasn’t free at all, and you 
could tell. It was terrible. A big clash and we 
sald, “Look we’re going about this the wrong 
way. It’s got to come on its own’’, and it works so 
much better now. You can’t force things, not 
with stuff like this anyway. The thing is I’m 
changing all the time, the way | feel about 
things, and the way | look at things. The more | 
write, the easier | find it is to write what | feel.’ 


A year later, and Finish The Story have still 
to make that hesitant first step of contacting 
record companies. They are based in the South 
West but plan to get out and gig more fre- 
quently. They have changed a fair amount and 
lost their ‘raw edge’, accepting that as inevit- 
able. Nicola herself finds that, looking back, 
she feels the bitterness and anger in her songs 
were perhaps the result of a strange case of 
persecution. 


‘The feeling of “I’ve been done’’ is still 
there, but not so nasty. . . |’ve mellowed a bit, 
but in no way have | given in. | was an angry 
young girl then who had something to shout 
about. Now | couldn't write something as blunt 
as ‘Apparently He Couldn’t Hear Me’’. | don’t 
find it repulsive, but there is no way that | could 
Stand up and sing that to people now. It’s 
something people need not know. It’s become 
personal to me. | hate the idea of harping on 
about the past. | find it quite sick.’ 


Nicola accepts that in some ways most 
comment and questions are to come her way, 
but makes sure that people regard Finish The 
Story as very much a band. ‘What the band is 
and how | would like the band to be seen are 
unfortunately two completely different things, 
because this is the ‘‘Music Biz’ and there is 
little | can do to alter this way of ‘‘thinking’’. | 
love the thought of FTS being Peter, Garry and 
myself, because basically there is no way | 
could carry on without them. | used to think that 
the lead singer was ‘‘the band” and who played 
behind them was unimportant, but it isn’t true. 
We have proved to ourselves that we need each 
other, and now we're a tightly knit trio. No 
writing gets done unless we’re all together.’ 


The band are considering getting either a 
drummer or new equipment, having exhausted 
all possibilities inherent in drum machines/ 
synth variations. Unfortunately they haven't the 
money to buy anything. They plan to ignore 
large-scale gigs totally having experienced the 
perils involved when supporting The Cure at the 
cavernous Hammersmith Odeon. 

So FTS go into what they call ‘Plan B’ and 
Nicola half-jokingly declares ‘1983 belongs to 
me’ and tells me that finding ten favourite 
singles is impossible-then comes up with 
them. 


lop Ten of Nicola Baby-Go 
Slippers—In No Particular Order 


‘MACK THE KNIFE?’ by Bobby Darin 
‘LET ME GOLOVER’ by Dean Martin 
‘SHE ACTS LIKE A WOMAN 
SHOULD’ by Marilyn Monroe—All 
are so timeless; there’s millions of 
them. | love them all. The smooth 
side of the fifties as opposed to:- 


‘CHEW TOBACCO RAGQ’ by Billy 
Briggs (a favourite of someone spe 
Cclal) 

‘CRAWDAD HOLE’ by Jack Earls 
(amazing slap bass!)—In those 
days music was recorded as it 
should be recorded: no flash pro- 
ducers and electronic effects to 
hide behind 

‘MY BABY JUST CARES FOR ME’ 
by Nina Simone—Says so much 
really 

‘THE MUSIC GOES ROUND AND 
ROUND?’ by Paul Gaxten—You just 
have to dance. Lots of nice 
memories. The Good Days, huh 
‘MAYBE THIS TIME?’ by Liza Minelli 


‘NON, JE NE REGRETTE RIEN’ by 
Edith Piaf—Dripping with emotion 
and so powerful. Makes me feel so 
strong, whereas... 

‘EULOGY TO LENNY BRUCE?’ by 
Nico—So atmospheric: triggers off 
all sorts of things. | can go so far 
away when | listen to her 
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Born on December 27 in Tokyo of a 
Japanese mother and a Span- 
ish—American father. 

Father disappeared and mother 
dead, Sandii goes to Hawaii to live 
with relatives. She studies music 
with a local pianist. 

Makes professional singing début, 
and earns eight dollars. 
Graduates from Kailua and, under 
her boyfriend’s guidance, gets into 
rock music. 

Moves to Chicago and sings now 
and again in clubs. For two years 
she studies music and dance. 
Appears at Lake Geneva Playboy 
Club. 

Tours US military bases in the 
Pacific and the Far East. Does 
some TV commercial work and 
becomes the staff deejay on NHK 
‘Young Echo’ programme. 

Opens ‘Sandii’s Hula Studio’ in 
Tokyo, teaching Tahitian and 
Hawaiian dance. 

Enters Yamaha’s seventh annual 
World Pop Music Festival with 
song called ‘Goodbye Morning’ 
and takes two top prizes, Grand 
Prix and Top Singer. Her first 
single, ‘Mystery Nile’, is released 
in Tokyo under the name Sandy 
O’Neale. 

Re-appears as a singer in a band 
with Makotot Kubota and The Sun- 
set Orchestra at the Rolling 
Coconuts Revue concert. 
Performs at Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans. 

First album, ‘Eating Pleasure’, 
released on Alfa Records. This is a 
solo album. 

‘Heat Scale’, a Sandii.and The 
Sunsetz album, is released on Alfa 
Records. 


Varied to say the least! 


Japanese music has been getting the Bus- 
iness hype treatment for a couple of years now, 
ever since the Plastics came over, madea small 
impression, and then disappeared again. 


Although an introduction proper to Japan- 
ese styles came with The Sadistic Mika band in 
the mid-seventies, there have been only a few to 
interest the European audiences seriously and 
Sandii and The Sunsetz are undeniably one of 
them. In fact they are the Japanese band to 
make a mark with their two albums, ‘Heat 
Scale’ released in England on Epic Records 
with a couple of tracks taken from Sandii’s solo 
album included, and their second album, 
‘Immigrants’ on Sire Records. 

To the uninitiated, they have many 
influences, primarily ethnic and tribal that melt 
into other jazz tangents. Unlike most bands 
from Japan, they feature keyboards—but not to 
excess, preferring to use all their instruments to 
create an individual sound. However light and 
possibly lacking commercial clarity to establish 
themselves over here as a major force, the band 
have nevertheless found wide coverage in the 
music press, although much of that might be 
down to them entertaining journalists in Japan 
at the expense of the record companies. Add to 
that the usual provocative publicity pictures of 
Sandii lolling around in cutaway beachwear, 
and you've got a buzz on your hands. 


The Sunsetz undoubtedly create a stirring 
sound which relies heavily on strong melodies 
amongst the gentle tunes and they have even 
had David Sylvian of the English group Japan 
involved with their ‘Immigrants’ album, and 
have done support gigs on the Japan tour. 


They have the talent and the image to 
succeed. Only time will tell... 


: 
: 
: 
; 


Self-confessed Bay City Rollers fan Jowan is 
currently singing for the Birmingham band 
Kabuki, whose ‘| Am a Horse’ single (on the 
Kabaret Noir label) was easily one of the best of 
1981. Kabuki (the name of a traditional Japan- 
ese form of theatre) are a relatively new band, 
though most of the members have been in 
bands in their area before converging on this 
one. With highly exciting but diverse material, 
mixed with an energetic stage show, they 
shouldn't have much trouble establishing 
themselves as major hopes for 1983. 


Jowan also admits to liking the entire 
works of David Cassidy. Clearly a strange child 
but she claims that Kabuki’s major influenceen 
masse is lggy Pop, closely followed by Winnie 
the Pooh. Their aim is to leave people stunned 
after their performances. 


You have been warned. 


BEKI BONDAGE of 


Vice Squad 


Punk, as explained in the ‘Sirens of Song’ 
article, has resulted in a wider acceptance of 
female performers and a building of indepen- 
dence as the ‘New Wave’ rolled in, but surpris- 
ingly there have been few well-known female 
punk singers, particularly over the last couple 
of years. 


In 1977 we had Poly Styrene, Siouxsie, 
ihe Slits and Pauline Murray and all were, 
without doubt, punks at the time. As punk grew 
feeble in mind and body, so these singers 
drifted off into other territories, and there was 
no real female punk singer to speak of. Siouxsie 
still found great favour with the punks them- 
selves but she had moved on considerably, and 
the punk movement itself was floundering 
disastrously. 


In the middle of 1980 when things picked 
up again, there were still next to no female 
performers of note in this area, and it was only 
Beki Bondage in Vice Squad who came to 
anyone’s attention, partly because she was 
forever being photographed in her studs and 
leather mini skirts, displaying vast quantities of 
thigh. 1981 saw only one girl venturing close to 
Beki in popularity amongst punks and that was 
George of Action Pact. Now there are countless 
small girl bands on the way up (Brigandage, 
Apostles, Hagar The Womb, Expelled...) but 
nothing shattering has cropped up, which is 
strange when you consider the male/female 
ratio at punk gigs is usually pretty even. 


To speak to, although some would disag- 
ree, Beki is very accommodating and willingly 
discusses anything under the sun; one of her 
favourite conversational topics is the Animal 
Liberation Movement which she champions 
constantly. Anti-vivisectionist in her views, and 
(hrough her songs (one up-and-coming single 
will see the proceeds going to various Animal 
| |beration organisations), she has also become 
vegetarian and Is in a moral dilemma as to her 
constant use of leather. One of the best songs 
Vice Squad play is called ‘Humane’, containing 
as it does Beki’s feelings on the matter. 


‘I’m a vegetarian now. | was really moved 
by that song. I’ve had people write who have 
been stirred enough by that song to give up 
eating meat. Even if it’s only ina small way, It’s 
still made them act. 


‘| mean, I’m not that pure. I’m not a vegan. 
When | am, I’Il be unbearable.’ 


The moral problems certainly exist, such 
as cigarettes which after all are tested on 
animals. 


‘l’d give it up, it’s not that difficult. Then 
again | couldn't use a loo that’s had Domestos 
down it. A lot of things are beyond my control. | 
could go and live in sack-cloth, live in the hills 
and run all | like, but nobody’s going to listen. 
it's getting an image that gets you noticed and 
ihen saying what you believe in. There’s a 
compromise which ts difficult. Difficult for your 
conscience. I'd love to give up wearing leather 
hut it’s my image so I'll stick with it for a bit, till 
it falls off me. 


‘Leather’s a beautiful substance and it’s a 
)y-product of a slaughtered animal and when | 
‘ook at it | think, ‘‘God! It’s obscene, a piece of 
‘aather!’’, but it’s not. It’s quite noble in a way, 
»ainted up and studded. It’s proud. I’m making 
ihe best of a bad job.’ 


Investigating the subtle changes in female 
involvement with music in the space of two 
pages is virtually impossible. The only fact that 
can be proudly stated is that the situation has 
changed dramatically since punk; and this is 
not a coincidence. 


Before punk, in the dormant early to 
mid-seventies, the female role was largely a 
docile one. Everywhere there teemed singer- 
songwriters, a curiously odious bunch who were 
content to issue album after album, year after 
year, the message being: ‘This is cosy. Buy it.’ 

Well, people did of course, and that is why 
the names of Linda Ronstadt, Maria Muldaur, 
Emmylou Harris, Dolly Parton, Dory Previn, 
Carly Simon and a thousand others rang out in 
accompaniment to the self-satisfied chortling 
of the cash registers. These performers were as 
tepid as they were successful. 


Traditionally there has always been great 
female involvement in pop; for instance, the 
now-forgotten Tina Charles was in the seventies 
what Mari Wilson is today. Or Annabella, or a 
Buck’s Fizzer or a Tight Fitter. Whatever area of 
music they come from, women are allowed a 
certain time at the top, after which they are 
heard no more, apart from occasional shock- 
horror revelations in the Sunday papers a 
decade later when they rea//y fall on hard times. 

There was little happening over here in the 
mid-seventies. True, the tiny funk scene had 
the likes of Cado Belle, FBI and Kokomo, but 


there was little else. Joan Armatrading was still - 


playing with The Movies, which was nothing to 
rave about. Cillaand Lulu were the same as they 
are now, and the same as they were ten years 
before. The whole thing was so bad that Maggie 
Bell and Kiki Dee won endless awards for Best 


Female Performer in the pop papers because of - 


the lack of choice. Occasionally Elkie Brooks 
would push them for third, but that’s hardly 
Surprising. 

Only two women offered alternatives which 
were later to become something approaching 
the norm: Patti Smith and Nico. 


Patti at first combined poetry with truly 
electric music, but she rapidly deteriorated 
.Nico was, and still is, out on her own. Tragic 
songs from the heart or head or art school 
annexe—very uncomfortable and occasionally 
boring. 

That was the early seventies; it probably 
seems worse in retrospect, but isn’t that always 
the way? Then along came punk. It wasn’t just 
the music, but the rejection of traditional 
sexual stereotypes: there were no expected 
roles for either sex because punk started from 
scratch. Punk made it natural for anyone, male 
or female, black or white, to get started. 


The barriers of traditional areas dropped 
out of sight in the year of 1976. 


Siouxsie and The Banshees are our first 
port of call. They were punk to the core, and 
their début performance was largely concocted 
on the spur of the moment. Once Siouxsie 
dropped her remarkably stupid swastika arm- 


band and dubious lyrical matter, she becameas | 


much the female face of 1977 as Rotten was 
the male. Music became vital and rough once 
more, but with new depth to the lyrics. Poly 
Styrene belted out some exciting tunes with 
X-Ray Spex, including ‘Oh Bondage, Up 
Yours!’, with a mass of witty observations about 
life around her, confirming the feeling that 


women were no longer the inferior musical 
thinkers they had been thought to be before 
punk. Sadly Poly became slightly mad, seeing 
flying saucers, and eventually found religion. 
Fellow X-Ray Spex performer Lora Logic ended 
up the same way, but along the route she carved 
out a few bewildering records that often hurt to 
listen to. People began experimenting with 
sounds again and we had the two extremes of 
total rawness nestling happily alongside artful 
extravagance. 


Emmylou Ha 


Other names of 1977 to conjure with... 
Gaye Advert, bass player with The Adverts, 
often called the ‘pin-up girl of punk’ by such 
witty organs as Sounds and The Sun (strange 
bedfellows, but . . .) and largely hailed as the 
first female punk musician. The Slits were the 
first all-girl punk band. They were the epitome 
of primitive strivings. In 1977 they were like an 
electric shock. Several years later, they have 
become one of the most boring and archaic 
bands around; such is fate. Fay Fife of The 
Rezillos was the woman who brought gaudiness 
into punk, and achieved a pop-punk crossover, 
earning a burst of fame with two singles on ‘Top 
of the Pops’. The Rezillos still exist as the 
Revellos, and release records regularly. 
Whether anyone buys them is another matter. 


Siouxsie 


These figures were important in their way, 
and remain in the memory. There were many in 
the floodgate aftermath of whom some will 
never have heard and never will, but ... 
meanwhile, back in chart land, who was creep- 
ing around? Abba were responsible, as they still 
are, for some excellent pop records. . . indeed 
some of the best ever. The Dooleys, Guys and 
Dolls, Syreeta, Yvonne Elliman, Heart, Olivia 
Newton-John, Sheila B. Devotion and The 
Brotherhood of Man were all about, but only 
Sheila was good. But she also vanished as 
quickly as she appeared, although her single 
‘Spacer’ still remains. 


There were occasional American interlop- 
ers into punk: the abysmal Wayne County, who 
actually became Jayne County after a sex 
change operation, was probably the worst per- 
former of 1977, and close behind him/her was 
Cherry Vanilla who delighted in telling everyone 
what she did with plastic bananas. 


Then along came Debby Harry, and at last 
America offered us something of worth. She’s 
covered elsewhere, so we shall press on, but it 
should be pointed out that Debby Harry became 
a major national pop figure and whereas before 
1976 her image would have been sexually 
orientated, the change in attitudes had begun 
and Debby Harry was not portrayed as anyone’s 
fool. She got respect and deserved a medal. 


In 1978/79 there wasn’t too much pop 
output, although the aforementioned Ms Harry 
was everywhere. Only Dollar had reasonable- 
sized hits. Siouxsie crept into the limelight with 
‘Hong Kong Garden’, which marked the start of 
Banshees charting, an on—off affair ever since; 
but underground female musicians were 
spreading and singers diversifying. From this 
point on, when independent record companies 
were really established, the last frontier was 
down and everything became as it should be. 
Some of the main people involved have since 
gone: who remembers Prag Vec, Angeltrax, 
Dafne and The Tenderspots, The Leopards, 
Metroglider, Security Risk, The Molestors, The 
Innocents, Pink Military, . . . ? Some of them 
were rubbish, but that isn’t important; what is 
important is the fact that, all across the board, 
from the most inventive music to the most 
lumpen, women were involved. After all, even 
Heavy Metal was invaded by Girlschool! Or 
maybe the HM fans just didn’t realise. 


_ Naturally enough, punk spawned the New 
Wave and with it came the subject of politics. 
General and sexual politics filled the world of 
The Au Pairs and The Passions, and with the 
second generation of punk bands representing 
the biggest influx of female artists, that area 
was the most inspiring of them all. For anyone 
with an ear for investigation, Crass produced 
some of the most startling music of the lot, and 
deep in the heart of it all was the new awareness 
(minus Kensington chic) of Eve Libertine and 
Joy de Vivre. Everything came under attack 
from them, and ina direct fashion. Both The Au 
Pairs and The Passions had too much of a 
middle class tag about them to ring particularly 
true; they seemed somehow acceptable but far 
from assertive; they were simply there. Both 
bands slipped slowly downwards after their 
initial surge . . . whilst Crass grow larger and 
more dangerous all the while. In fact Crass are 
about the only tru/y dangerous band in exis- 
tence, and for that we should salute them. 


On a more acceptable level, mixing com- 
monsense with views on politics, Delta Five 
Showed great promise early on, and it matters 
not that it had mostly evaporated by the release 
of their début album. For a time they played 
word games with the battle of the sexes and 
added humour too. 


Other politics came with the Ska revival. 
Selecter, The Bodysnatchers and even The 
Mo-Dettes all had points to make. When the 
attention died down, it turned out they just 
wanted to be pop stars. Pauline Black of 
Selecter has given up all credibility, and now 
enters the make-or-break world of sexily pack- 
aged pop products. The Mo-Dettes would have 
loved to do the same, but their awful musician- 
ship was always a hindrance, and they still 
struggle on in the hope of a break; Rhoda of The 
Bodysnatchers was the only one who kept true 
to her ideals, and in 1981 her single ‘The 
Boiler’ was a great success, despite the BBC 
banning it for its unpalatability, dealing as it 
did with the real world. The rest of The Bodys- 
natchers became The Belle Stars. Say no more. 
Some bands naturally sprang up with one 
intention: to sell their sexuality for gain... 
after brief flourishes in the press Eric Blake 
(known only for their singer Julie Harding), 
Stiletto (Bev) and Erogenous Zones (Sue) dis- 
Sappeared without trace,and no-one noticed. 

A band called The Mobiles gave us a 


Siouxsie impersonator but they too have van- 
ished. 


In alternative musical avenues female per- 
formers are the norm rather than the exception, 
and in pop, for every witless performer, there 
will be another exhibiting genuine talent. A few 
years ago that would have been impossible. 


Today’s new names will be of interest to 
you all. In punk there is Beki Bondage, George 


of Action Pact, Hagar The Womb, Jo!, recently . 


chucked out of The Expelled, and the girls of 
Rubella Ballet. There is Mitch of the truly 
exciting Look Back In Anger and a Johnny 
Rotten clone in Brigandage. Vi Subversa still 
confounds everyone as singer of The Poison 
Girls; nothing would be better than seeing a 
woman in her forties fronting a punk band on 
‘TOTP’, but that will never happen. 


Let no-one ignore The Marine Girls or the 
solo work of Marine Girl Tracey 


Thorne—they’re fun. There’s Alison Statton, 
formerly of The Young Marble Giants, in her 
new outfit Weekend. 


‘Women are now so widely spread in 
every area, that they have broken 
forever the female performer's 


expected mould.’ 


‘It’s very funny actually being a 
woman, because if you get too much 
the other way you come across as 
one of those women’s libbers. It’s 
harder to be taken seriously. They 
tend to look at you and that’s it.’ 


Most noticeable, however, was the main- 
Stream pop influx that continued unabated 
whilst independent records lost favour. 


Bow Wow Wow, with the _ irritating 
Annabella, tried endlessly for a hit and finally 
scraped two into the charts. Buck’s Fizz had the 
image and the hit-writers behind them, and 
filled the gaps. Claire Grogan took Altered 
Images into the top twenty several times with 
their cheeky items, and Toyah threw herself 
around with gay abandon once ‘It’s A Mystery’ 
hit home. 


Kate Bush and Kim Wilde have symbolised 
the coming of intelligent pop without dabbling 
in short skirts or innuendo. The Nolans, who are 
actually the only truly successful all-girl outfit, 
popped in and out, and Joan Jett earned her 
fame after years of hard work. 


Kate Bush Is probably the only odd one out 
in that she doesn’t fit into the game. Square 
peg, round hole. All the others, like Sheena 
Easton, fit snugly into family favourites the 
whole land over. 


. Vicious Pink Phenomena 


Alf of Yazoo with her rich vocal capacity, 
Nicola Baby-Go-Slippers of Finish The Story, 
Michelle Wild of Placebo, Carmel of Carmel, 
Michelle of Cold Fish, Xmal Deutschland from 
Germany, Mona Soyoc from French duo KaS 
Product, lunatic Nina Hagen and Diamanda 
Galas. With the possible exception of Cold Fish, 
who are after a hefty chunk of pure pop fame, all 
these people have a certain individuality and 
integrity that cannot be denied, and making all 
the right noises in the background are Grace 
Jones, Ronny, Vicious Pink Phenomena, Pul- 
sallama and Animal Nightlife. 

If only one thing has changed, it is that 
women are now So widely spread in every area, 
that they have broken forever the female per- 
former's expected mould. 


It’s as simple as that. 


Delta Five 


‘Some people say we’re arrogant, but 
it’s just that we ... have taken it 
completely in our stride.’ 


Human League do whatever they want, when 
they want. We simply have to sit and wait. 

Joanne explains how they came to meet 
Phil Oakey: 


‘Well, Susanne and | used to go out four 
nights a week to this futurist nightclub called 
‘The Crazy Daisy Disco”’ in Sheffield. One night 
we were dancing, and Philip stopped Susanne 
and said, ‘‘I’m from a band called The Human 
| League. We were watching you and your friend 
| dancing, would you like to do a tour of Europe 
with us?’”’ 


Revered as they are by anyone with a half 
decent ear for real quality pop, The Human 
League must be one of 1983’s best hopes for 
genuinely interesting and innovative music. 
They seem capable of such things and hope- 
fully will also be expanding the roles of Susanne 
and Joanne, who so far have had very little to 
do. 


Flitting and skipping around onstage or on 
television are all very well for a short while, but 
there is an intelligence about The Human 
League which demands that everything they do 
Should be humane and aware. Leaving the girls 


only question that remains is, what will they do? 
Susanne was featured on ‘Don’t You Want Me?’ 
with a shaky voice getting a third of the 
limelight behind Phil Oakey, but surely this 
means that Joanne has to be next. But it would 
be stupid to expect rules like that inside The 
Human League because so far they have always 
placed quality before quantity. It’s simply a 
case of what do we do with the dancing flailer? 

There is talk of the girls doing work on their 
own, as well as in Human League songs, which 
seems a reasonable enough idea. Quite when 
this will appear, though, we do not know; The 
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as dancing flotsam and jetsam just isn’t on. The 


The reaction? 


‘‘No, no, we can’t do a tour of Europe with 
you!”’ And my mother said, ‘‘No, you can’t go off 
around Europe with a pop group! It’s out of the 
question!’ and Susanne’s mother said the 
same. Anyway, he [Phil] asked us to come to the 
studio the next morning. So we went along, and 
sang a few tunes, and Philip said, ‘‘That’s 
fine.’’ He wanted to talk to my parents, and 
Susanne’s parents. So the next Sunday he 
came around for dinner and by the end of the 
chat they said that maybe it wouldn’t be such a 
bad idea after all. Then, they all went round 
with Philip to our school, and they just said, 
‘Yes, that’s fine. Go out and do it.’’ So it all 
worked out.’ 


There have been some nasty remarks made 
to them as a result of them joining the band, as 
Susanne explains: 


‘The fact that we’re girls must’ve brought 
out some hostility from other girls, as such. lf 
I'd gone to see you and you'd had certain girls 
ona tower, |’d have been thinking ‘‘Cows! | hate 
you! Why isn’t it me up there?’’ And the fact that 
we’re still at school (or were). Little girls. We've 
got the image of being little feline schoolgirls.’ 


LENE LOVICH 


‘Some people,’ explains Joanne, ‘think 
that because a girl’s in a group she has to go 
Sleeping round with every member of the group. 
That’s what people think.’ 


‘We were in this nightclub,’ adds Susanne, 
‘and this boy came up and said, ‘‘Which one do 
you sleep with then?” ’ 


‘My mother would crucify anyone who 
called me an old tart!’ 


Are the girls affected at all by the new lifestyle? 


‘No,’ states Joanne emphatically. ‘| know 
I’m saying this, but Susanne and | are really 
unaffected, because all this is going on around 
us and we just don’t bother. You see some 
people say we are arrogant, but it’s just that we 
are blasé because we have taken it completely 
in our stride, and accepted it. And we are 
protected. Especially by the four boys in the 
band. If they see any horrible people saying 
things, or trying to make us do things they don’t 
think we should be doing, they drag us away. 
Our parents support us too—they’re great. 


‘Like, one time when we were in London 
and this man burst into Susanne’s dressing- 
room and said, ‘| hate you. | think you are 
rubbish. You can’t sing and you can’t dance. | 
don’t know why they had to recruit two such 
Stupid girls.”’ It’s not very nice.’ 


Dashed unsporting, what? 


The Human League are back and function- 
ing after a ridiculous amount of time off. The 
question of Joanne and Susanne Is an interest- 
ing one and their development within the band 
could easily be the torch for other girls to follow; 
a thought that they should consider well. 


To call the life of Lene Lovich uneventful would 
be like calling a whale nimble. From her first 
dalliance with music proper in Sept. 1968, 
Lene has covered the world, appearing in all 
types of ventures; only towards the late 1970s 
did she begin making a name for herself with hit 
Singles. Having starred in the Mata Hari play, 
Lene will be returning to the more predictable 
routine of pop after a reasonable rest from 
British performances. 


Among her many unusual experiences are 
the following... 


Won the prize as ‘The Monster’ in a Ham- 
mer Films competition and met Peter Cushing. 
Became a busker. Met Salvador Dali. 

Met Chuck Berry, and performed on the 
live recording of ‘My Ding-a-Ling’. 

Worked as a go-go dancer, and toured Italy 
with a West Indian soul band. 


Played with Bob Flag’s Balloon And 
Banana Band. 


Joined an all-girl trio touring Greece, as an 
oriental dancer! 


Played with Afro-rock band Mossa. 

Did children’s shows in schools. 
Contemplated writing lyrics for Cerrone. 
Studied amateur film. 


Toured Europe as part of the Carnival 
Orchestra, a club dance band. 


Starring in a French TV film called Rock. 


Nico is one of those wandering types: she'll 
vanish for anything up to a couple of years, and 
then come back, time-warp fashion, to briefly 
settle in one country or another and make brief, 
usually erratic, stage appearances; and then 
set off again. In between trips, an album will 
Slip out and the myth will continue. 


Born in Berlin, Nico was both a model and 
an actress in Europe, but she moved to London 
in the Swinging Sixties and became a singer, 
even making an appearance on ‘Ready Steady 
Go’. 


After the success of her single, ‘The Last « 


Mile’, she explored New York; and Andy Warhol 
took her on as one of his ‘Factory’ set; she 
Starred in his famous Che/sea Girls movie, and 
teamed up with the legendary Velvet Under- 
ground. 


Although she recorded with them and 
later, over the years, has released some six 
albums, it is probably the ‘Chelsea Girl’ album 
that most people remember her for. Somehow 
she survives through the years, sometimes 
seeming to trade on her past, but Nico can be 
genuinely disturbing, especially when seated at 
her Gothic-sounding harmonium. Once seen, 
She is never forgotten. 


Michelle and her husband Gary make up the 
1 nucleus of Placebo. Based in Newcastle this 
oe ‘duo’ (when necessary, they augment them- 
= selves with sympathetic local musicians) have 
released one glorious album, ‘England’s 
Trance’, on Aura Records, and are currently 
contemplating their second. New-generation 
pop with distinctly emotional over- and under- 
tones, they cross easy commercialism 
(although this is not their actual aim) with 
unusual subject matter, about which they often 
seem as confused as the interviewer; Michelle 
concedes that they are personal songs: 


‘Very. It’s funny when you hear them back 
. . . you think everyone knows what you’re on 
about. It’s like an open wound.’ 


Placebo continue to work quietly in their 
house, well away from pressures and London. 
One thing Michelle is certain of: she has no 
intention of allowing any record company to 
dictate to her, particularly with respect to her 
image. 

‘I’m not into it, because | don’t think 
they'd listen to the words. | wouldn’t mind it. | 
think it may be necessary, but |’d rather come 
across as me. |’m not particularly like that. It’s 
very funny actually being a woman, because if 
you go too much the other way you come across 
as one of those women’s libbers. It’s harder to 
be taken seriously. They tend to look at you and 
that’s it. It’s insulting.’ 


Joan Armatrading—a rock star who 

shuns the limelight. She is probably 
best-known for her classic, ‘Love and 
Affection’. 
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GIRLS CANT HELP IT 


A recent signing to Virgin Records, Girls Can’t 
Help It are Peggy Sue Fender, Katy Lynne and 
Belinda ‘Billy’ Adams. 


Whilst their past has few musical connec- 
tions, since the three of them decided on the 
idea of a band they have lost no time going 
about it. 


Peggy Sue studied acting and dancing in 
Los Angeles before coming to London to work as 


-amodel. Katy was also a model but had dreams 


of being a singer and eventually contributed 
backing vocals to Generation X’s ‘Valley Of The 
Dolls’. 


When Billy, a successful model and 
actress with appearances in A Touch Of Class 
and Bugsy Malone, met Katy in Ibiza, she 
accidentally knocked Katy into the swimming 
pool; however, Billy pulled her out and bought 
heradrink. . . result? Instant friendship. Katy 
and Billy met Peggy Sue at the Whiskey-A-Go- 
Go in Los Angeles, and the plan was hatched. 


Could just be one of the brightest pop 
hopes for 1983. 


Largely unknown, Cold Fish should be one of 
the brightest chart contenders of 1983. With 
their varied live set making them popular when 
they gig, the band have created something of a 
stir already, getting themselves a CBS deal in 
the process. 


The band are made up of Michelle (vocals), 
Tim Sewell (bass), Peter Howard (drums), lan 
Morse (guitar) and Terry Bailey (all things 
brassy, such as trumpets), but needless to say 
we are concentrating on Michelle. 


Born on 7 August 1964 in Toronto she was 
educated in Canada and America, and her 
career to date has taken in many different 
territories, as Michelle explains. 


‘In New York | worked with John Leary and 
Ornette Coleman, because | got to know them in 
a club called The Squat Club. We used to jam 
there, and | lived with Ornette. It was jazz- 
orientated. Other than that I’ve been acting; 
television, theatre, opera, dance...’ 


Michelle came to London on some school- 
linked trip and found herself enjoying the 
atmosphere and decided to stay. She met lan 
through a music paper advert and they started 
writing material together and building up a 
band. They met up with producer Speedy Keen 


_and produced some very interesting demos. 


Gigs were soon under way and attention grew. 
Cold Fish worked hard for their results. 


‘Working your arse off. It’s offering yourself 
up straight, saying this is what we stand for, we 
mean this if you can do anything, and we’re 
getting a lot of amazing people saying ‘‘Yes, we 
believe in what you’re doing’, so we’ve been 
lucky so far.’ 


With enough material on tape, the band 
could easily have been snapped up by an 
independent company but they held out for the 
best deal they could possibly get, which pre- 
sumably isthe one that CBS have offered them. 


‘You can do it fast, create such a hype so 
easily, but it’s a fast runner. | think if you want 


, todo different things it’s important to keep your 


own identity and then approach the rest of the 
stuff. Either you run to the record companies or 
you can have them come to you. We've recorded 
an album and we'll be doing gigs. Having fun. 
We've had a lot of interest from companies, but 
it’s important getting a good deal that will see 
us by over a long period, rather than a quick 
advance before working on the railroad and, so 
to speak, to die in a year.’ 


Well, whatever she ison about, their future 
looks pretty bright. 


The Nolans—tthe most successful all-girl group 
ever to come out of Britain? 
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£2°99- £1 - 9° each 


While stocks last 


ORDER FORM 


Every one has 13 fantastic poster-size (16%2" x 11%”) 
colour picture of your favourite stars. 
Fill in Coupon and send £1.99 (inc. p&p & VAT) for each 


calendar to: 
DANILO PROMOTIONS LTD., 39-47 East Road, London N1. 


Enter number of Calendars you want for each star in box 
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a QS PER COPY. 
‘of Add £1 per calendar for overseas orders. 
G.1.P. 


EAS Delivery within 28 days. 


Some people say it's impos 


Always the most fascinating of answering 


machines at interviews, Toyah will discuss 
anything, in detail, that you wish to ask her. 


| came wishing to discuss her lyrical 
themes and her interest in the supernatural, a 
subject which has dominated much of her work 
since the release of her first single, ‘Victims Of 
The Riddle’. It is very rare for Toyah to cover 
something relatively normal and of her most 
popular songs, only ‘It’s A Mystery’ and ‘| Want 
To Be Free’ steer clear of the area most 
dominant in Toyah’s domain. 


She writes continually about personal rela- 
tionships (though not necessarily her own) 
within her songs, taken from a metaphysical 
point of view as seen in ‘Neon Womb’, ‘Angel 
And Me’ and ‘Our Movie’. Sometimes they take 
on a more ethereal nature, when the central 
figure is never fully developed, remaining the 
subject of vague but enticing allusions, as a 
listen to ‘Elusive Stranger’, ‘Last Goodbye’ or 
‘We Are’ will prove. 


Whilst the various lyrical areas have been 
afforded equal opportunity on her albums, 
attention does appear of late to have shifted 
towards themes that take in more general 
worldly matters, with central characters view- 
ing situations from a paranormal limbo. ‘The 
Packt’, and ‘Castaways’ are prime examples of 
this. 


Beginning with a discussion of her writing 
methods and the private nature of her lyrics, 
Toyah discussed her interest in hypnotism; 
throughout the interview she spoke of various 
ideas, some already in her music, and some 
that will probably be appearing in her material 
soon. 

It is a great shame that no facilities exist to 
video-tape interviews, for Toyah’s would be one 
of the most enjoyable to watch. She plunges 
enthusiastically into conversation, shaking her 
head about, rolling her eyes, roaring with 
laughter and falling backwards into the settee. 


In between these gymnastic displays, 
Toyah speaks... 


‘The whole aim of hypnotism is that you 
can hypnotise yourself, not have someone else 
do it for you; but if you go into a state of mental 
thought, it will act against you. You'll mess 
yourself up more than anything. That’s why, 
when I’m cross with people, | stop thinking 
negative thoughts, because it will only backfire 
upon yourself. You've got to think of gain, of 
gaining something. It’s really fascinating how it 
works. I’ve been studying certain subjects, like 
of course there’s all the egotistical things 
women always think about like weight loss, and 
I've actually gained a lot [not weight we pre- 
sume] through hypnotism in that area. I’ve 
been hypnotising myself to learn law and 
accounts because | can’t do it whilst I’m 
conscious because it’s so boring. So I’ve 
developed a tape which teaches you in your 
Sleep. Otherwise it would take too much time. | 
could go to law school or college and waste a lot 
of time. | could learn these things parrot- 
fashion, but instead | learn these in ey faa 


can't do it. 


Can you dream while you are ta king allt 


‘I’m very aware of people’s 
emotions ... because they 
emit what’s going on inside.’ 


‘Yeah, but before you go to sleep you've got 
to go through the hypnotic routine, and by the 
end of the tape you’!! be fully asleep, but when 
you're asleep your subconscious is awake. 
That’s what you’ve got to aim for. 

‘You're not aiming to put it in your con- 
scious brain, you open up your subconscious 
which never sleeps, so what you have to do is lie 
there and go through this routine which puts the 
conscious brain to sleep and then the tape gets 
to work on the subconscious. ’ 


‘Yeah. When you're taking this in, it’ S only 
for forty minutes. A dream lasts about five 
seconds and you'll usually dream in your wak- 
ing hours, inthe morning. You only dream in the 


third stage of sleep and you start hypnotising 
yourself in the second stage of sleep.’ 


‘Oh it helps all your sensitivities because 
your subconscious doesn’t need eyes to see or 
ears to hear. Your subconscious is the psychic 
consciousness. It helps all that. It makes you 
very aware.’ 


‘Well there is an exercise where you turn on 
a tape recorder and supposedly record spiritual 
voices. Some people can do it. The whole 
exercise is, you put a blank tape in and turn the 
tape recorder on but you don’t plug a mic- 
rophone in. It can get anything from music to 
past history. It’s like you’re picking up a radio 
wave. To me that’s what psychic is, picking up 
vibrations like radio waves.’ 


‘I’ve never really done it properly. It’s 


happened to me before and I’ve never realised 
it’s happened. I’ve just thought that someone 
was using the recorder before me. | don’t really 
dabble in things like that, or ouija boards. | just 
let things come naturally. I’m very aware. | 
always know who's on the phone when it’s 
ringing and | always know when not to answer 
the door. |’m very aware of people’s emotions. | 
know how they feel because they emit what’s 
going on inside. 

‘I’m very aware of what’s going on in 
people’s heads. If someone’s depressed | can 
sense it immediately. I’m very aware of atmos- 
pheres. It makes it terribly hard to walk down 
the street or to go in ashop, | really have to force 
myself to do it because | know |’ll be bom- 
barded by emotions, which is why people say 
New York is particularly bad for psychics... 
because it’s too confusing. That’s why you have 


to cut off.’ 


‘You just know. It’s like a bond. It makes 
the chemical reaction much easier. An incred- 
ible bond. Someone walked into a restaurant in 
Manchester once when | was having dinner with 
someone else and | immediately knew the 
person, that’s all | can explain about it. | could 
see .. . | said, ““‘Look you've got to change the 
colour of the paint in your bedroom, it’s depres- 
Sing you.”’ I’d never met her before and yet 
there’s something there telling me all about her 
past, and about her future. She felt the same for 
me too. It’s like you’ve known about them all 
your life. You know about their life and they 
know about you. | can’t explain what it was. | 
just had a message telling me to tell her 
something. While she was painting her bed- 
room another colour she had a phone call from 
another country offering her the best job she’s 
ever had in her life, which is weird.’ 


‘Yeah, they’re really evil. I’ve got a couple 
like that. . . they smile to my face but | know 
deep down that they’re the biggest enemies I’ve 
got. |’m very aware of my enemies, but that’s a 
weapon. My weapon.’ 


Have any of these people seemed particularly 
ominous? | _ 

‘Oh yeah. I’ve had it from certain people, 
like when you go on TV, you can tell whether 
people have been dabbling and what side 
they’re on. There’s two sides, black and white. 
You can always tell what side they’re on 
because it’s like a magnet. You're either 
attracted and drawn to them or you’ re repelled.’ 


Why on TV? 


‘Well that’s the only time | meet people to 
do with my work. | don’t go to parties, so | don't 
meet people, so it’s only really at interviews.’ 


We move on to discussing people who appear 
for no reason. Bearers of news. 


‘| think the strangest one | ever had was 
just before ‘It’s A Mystery’”’ was a hit. | was 
waiting in a tube station and | was doing ‘‘Sugar 
And Spice’”’ [a play at the Royal Court Theatre], 
and this little old man wandered past and then 
he came back. | was thinking, “‘Oh no, he’s a 
flasher’ or something. | was very amused by 
him and he asked me the time, so | told him the 
time and he tottered away. Then he came back 
and said, ‘‘It’s a nice day isn’t it?”’ and | said, 
‘“Yes’’ and he went away, but he kept coming 
back. By this time | was hysterical, | thought it 
was really funny. Then he came up and said, 
“You know, I’ve really got to tell you some- 
thing.’”’ And | thought “‘Hello, here comes the 
proposal’. 


‘Then he said, “‘You know you’ve really got 
to stop worrying because everything you've 
hoped for is about to happen.”’ Then he went off 
again, tipping his hat. He was a /itt/e old man! 
About six months ago | mentioned him to one of 
Tom’s [her boyfriend] sisters, they’re all mem- 
bers of the spiritual church learning to be 
psychics, because you can actually learn, and | 
told her about this little old man and she said, 
“Oh, was it Finchley Station?” | said, “Yes.” 


She said, ‘‘It’s Little Willie!’’ She instantly 
knew who | was on about. He’s one of the 
psychics of her church. You get weird things 
like that and it’s lovely because all spiritualists 
believe that you’re instant friends anyway. They 
don’t keep it to themselves. If they get a 
message for someone on the bus they tell them, 
because you literally sit there and a voice comes 
into your head and says, ‘‘Can you tell so and so 
over there?”’ 


‘You think, ‘““My God! They’ll think I’m 
mad!”’ I’ve often had that, but I’Ill turn it so that 
it seems that it’s come from me, because you 
can’t go up to somebody and say, “Excuse me, 
so and so says this to you’’ because they’|I think 
you're a cruel hoaxer. A lot of people can’t 
accept death, but to me death is like the most 
important stage of our existence, like birth is. 
You’ve got to die at birth to be born into this 
world. You break the cord, and when we die 
from this body we break the cord, So we can go 
into the next life. It’s something | think about 
strongly now, because as |’m growing older |’m 
becoming more curious and more logical about 
my existence. It’s strange, but | do sort of look 
into it. | haven’t just sat at home thinking... 
l’'ve been searching for certain feelings.’ 


And when you come to die? 


‘You always know. Nature prepares you for 
it. That’s why | wouldn’t like to die instantly ina 
crash. The spiritualists describe instant death 
as a woman giving birth three months before the 
baby is ready. You’re going to be ill in the next 
world ... your spiritual body hasn’t been 
prepared. That’s why when you hear old people 
say, ‘‘Oh, I’m very tired. | just want to go now”’ 
... they’ve been prepared. Their mind is 
telling their body that they’re ready. It’s like the 
premature baby is thin and needs to be brought 
back to life. | believe that it is the same in the 
next world. The next life. If you die suddenly 
you've either got to come back because you're 
not ready, or you go through a stage of prepara- 
tion. | feel really sorry for people who are scared 
of dying because they’re deliberately stopping 
themselves from preparing. They’re holding it 
back. To me death is something you ve got to let 
take you by the hand. | get so annoyed with my 
brother who says he’s an atheist. | say, ““‘How 
can you be an atheist?’’, because he’s seen 
more things than I’ve seen. He was an RAF pilot 
at one point. He can claim to have seen UFOs, 
but he can’t claim to feel the presence of his 
physical body. He says up there he saw more 
weird things than ever before, yet he says he’s 
an atheist. Makes you very angry. It’s a waste, 
because he’ll shut himself down and when he 
dies he probably won't go anywhere because | 
think if you believe that, you probably will stop 
dead. | can’t believe there is an end. I’m more 
frightened of there being an eternity. | don’t 
want an eternity. That bugs me. When you read 
in The Bible you ‘‘go into your eternal life’, it 
must be terribly boring. I’m happy being born 
and dying, born and dying, stopping and start- 
ing. | don’t want to go on forever. | couldn't 
handle that. Doesn’t that bug you?’ 


‘Well, | suppose endless repetition would be 
pretty dull. 


‘Hmmm. Another thing that bugs me is the 
universe. There’s so many theories, it goes on 
forever. | just can’t picture it. Or our universe is 
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part of the atom’structure of a larger life. So 
someone is moving slowly, like a turtle [giggles 
at the imagery] and their movements are caus- 
ing our solar system to move. Imagine if they 
scratched themselves! | dunno .. . it’s feas- 
ible. Imagine if they sneezed!!!’ 


A black hole might well be the creature’s anus. 


‘Ora spot! A piece of sick! | think it’s great. 
Endless possibilities!’ 


‘There’s three main members. Myself, Joel 
[Bogen on guitar] and Phil Spalding [the bass 
player]. 

‘We think we've got a permanent drummer, 
Chris Blackwell, but he hasn’t actually 
appeared anywhere with us yet although he 
played in Germany. He’s excellent, but he’s 
gonna need a tour to get over his nerves. He’s 
very young. Give him a year and he’ll be 
excellent. At the moment he’s.a little frightened 
and a little over-awed. We haven’t found a 
permanent keyboard player yet, but it’s very 
hard after working with Adrian [Lee, now trying 
for a solo career], because Adrian’s so. . . he’s 
not only a good technician, a technical player, 
but he understands all the technology. We’ve 
found some people who can play keyboards but 
can’t programme their computers and people 
who can programme their computers but can’t 
play keyboards! It’s finding someone who is 
good at both and that’s difficult.’ 


They should soon be with a new tinkler, | 
believe, as their work schedule demands it. As 
1982 rumbles contentedly to a close with the 
success of the live album and the ‘Be Loud’ 
Single, plans are already under way for a new 
studio album, described by Toyah as ‘very 
different to ‘‘The Changeling” ’. As a band they 
also have a European and American tour to 
complete. 


Not content with all this frantic activity 
Toyah herself has the occasional extra sideline. 
Over Xmas she will be treading the theatrical 
boards, and films beckon once more, including 
a team-up with Derek Jarman (Toyah has 
starred in two of his films: Jubilee and The 
Tempest) for the rumoured film version of Joan 
of Arc that might creep onto the screens of 
Channel Four, although this is so far uncon- 
firmed. 
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